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Since Last We Met 


Those question marks over the $4,800,- 
000,000 works bill are beginning to clear 
up. What the bill holds for education can 
be summarized as we go to press: 

Director 
Fechner’s office announces earmarking of 
$6,000,000 for 
through 


Civilian Conservation Corps. 
the educational 
1936. 
proposals are still under consideration. 
School buildings. Ickes has 
announced that the books are open for new 


program 


June Certain additional 


Secretary 
Public Works project proposals. Terms 
have been liberalized; 55 percent loan; 45 
percent grant. Interest on loans has been 
decreased from 4 percent to 3 percent. 


Emergency education program.—(?) 


Aid for needy college students.—(?) 
teachers.—Initial alloca- 
tions assigned $150,000,000 for ‘‘educa- 
tional, professional, and technical work- 
ers’’ from relief rolls. No details yet. 
Proposals to adapt 
the works program to aid 2,000,000 youth 
have been put before the Allotment Board 
by Commissioner Studebaker. (Seep. 220.) 
Other educational projects.—The Office 


i "ne mploye d 


Youth program, 


of Education was designated as one of 60 
agencies for administering 
projects using workers from relief rolls. 
Proposed projects have been filed with the 
Allotment Board. 

Educational angles of the social security 
bill continue to multiply. Requests that 
the bill’s provisions for aiding States to 
provide physical care for crippled children 


Government 


be supplemented with parallel provi- 
sions for their education have been made 
by the International Society for Crippled 
Children, the National Council of State 
Superintendents, the National Education 
the National 


Parents and Teachers, and other groups. 


Association, Congress of 
Administration of all educational features 
by the Office of Education has also been 
asked. Responsibility for vocational re- 
habilitation is definitely placed in the 
Office of Education (where it now is) by 
terms of the latest draft of the bill. A 
of the American Council on 
requested and secured an 
exemption of private institutions of higher 
education from unemployment insurance 
provisions of the bill. 


— x-— 


committee 
Education 


Studebaker has been 
named chairman of a committee to bring 
about cooperation of broadcasters, edu- 
cators, and representatives of other non- 
commercial organizations for the better- 
ment of radio programs. This committee 
is an outgrowth of a 2-day conference 
called by the broadcasting division of the 
Federal Communications Commission. 


Commissioner 


[Continued on page 238] 
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The Automobile and the School Child 





ESTRUCTION or injury of a 

dozen children, when in a school 

bus accident brings responsive 
*Ahs!” and “Ohs!’”’ Deaths and injury 
from automobiles commonly occur singly, 
but whether they occur singly or in num- 
bers the suffering or loss of life is just 
the same. 

In 1933 the sum total of deaths of 
children, 5 to 15 years of age, was no less 
than 3,000, or 100 bus loads. This is 
equivalent to the wiping out of a large 
village or of a small city. If the ratio 
of injuries to deaths, at all ages, holds 
for children, then 75,000 of those 5 to 15 
years of age were more or less injured in 
1933. 

Accidents will occur and the school is 
certainly in no way responsible for most 
of those caused by automobiles and ir 
which its students are involved. Never- 
theless it has its duty to perform in lower- 
ing those accidents to a minimum. 


State laws needed 


Of the 25,000,000 or so children who 
attend public schools, about 2,500,000 or 
one-tenth, are transported to and from 
school—chiefly in motor vehicles. We 
have no figures for accidents occurring in 
this feat of transportation, but they are 
probably few. Nevertheless, the figures 
are not minimal, and, if we knew the 
mechanical weaknesses of all the 75,000 
conveyances and the physiological frailties 
of many of the drivers, we might wonder 
that accidents do not happen more often. 
It is evident that the National Safety 
Council is of the opinion that all is not 
always well with these machines, human 
and human-made, for it has published 
a pamphlet on the subject of School 
Busses—Their Safe Design and Opera- 
tion, which school officials would do well 
to study and to hand to even the most 
reliable driver they can select. 

But State laws need to be laid down on 
this subject. A special commission on 
school busses created in Massachusetts in 
1931 arrived at the following recomme 
dations for legislative purposes: 

1. Defining as a school bus, a motor 
vehicle used for the transportation of 
school pupils, carrying six or more 
persons. 
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* JAMES FREDERICK ROGERS, M. D., Office of 


Education Consultant in Hygiene, Discusses a Problem 


of Major Importance to Educators and Parents Today 





2. Periodic inspection of school busses 
by the registrar of motor vehicles. 

3. A minimum age limit of 21 years for 
operators of school busses. 

4. Regulation providing that no fuel 
shall be taken aboard while occupied by 
school children. 

5. That all school busses shall be promi- 
nently identified as such. 

6. That emergency doors shall be pro- 
vided for each bus, located in the rear. 
7. That doors of all school busses shall 
be kept closed while the vehicle is in 
operation. 

8. Adequate protection from inclement 
weather must be provided. 

9. School busses shall be provided with 
iron window grating for the added pro- 
tection of occupants. 

10. A maximum speed limit of 30 iniles 


an hour for school busses 


11. Every school bus must stop not 
more than 100 feet from a grade crossing. 

12. Overloading of school busses limited 
to 25 percent of capacity of vehicle. 

13. Raising statutory $5,000 compul- 
sory automobile insurance liability as per- 
taining to school busses to require owners 
to take policy providing not less than 
$10,000 liability in case of 1 person being 
injured, and not less than $20,000 liability 
in case of 2 or more persons be ing injured. 


J 


Safety teaching aids 


According to statistics for 1933, the 
fourth year is an especially hazardous one 
for both boys and girls, although the 
deaths of the former nearly double those 
of the latter. Possibly, at 5 vears, the 
+} 


child is still more venturescme, but the 


figures for auto accidents at this age cre 
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Loud-speaking safety cars take musical entertainment and brief safety talks to 
children in Detroit's playgrounds and swimming pools. 
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not furnished apart from those of the 5- 


of 5 to 9 vears inclusive. 
Ly ths of he Ss il 


their fourth year num- 


bered 280; and of girls, 138. The average 


vear of boys 5 to 9 was about 170; and 


of girls, about 125. However, in the next 
5-year period (10 to 14) the deaths per 
ir drop to about 170 for boys and 55 
for girls, although the total number of 
‘ iren in this age group is not much less. 
Not more, if as many, children in the 
earlier age group ride in automobiles as in 
the later age period, so that the majority 
of deaths and injuries of the younger 
r lren must occur from being run into 
crossing or playing upon the street. 
\ t proportion of the accidents 
‘ g these fatalities occur in going to 
m school we do not know, but it 
seem that teaching of safety by the 
should begin with the _ kinder- 

garten and first grade. 
\ids to such teaching are furnished by 
e National Safety Council and by the 
{merican Automobile Association, and 
e School Safety Patrol sponsored by the 
ter agency is a dailv reminder to young 
children of the dangers from traffic. 
About 200,000 children now serve as 


directing the movement of some 


patrols 


5,000,000 childrex 


Causes of deaths 
In the fourth pentad (15 to 19 years 
the average deaths for each year is double 


that in the preceding 5 years. It can 


hardly be that the older boys and girls are 
more careless as pedestrians and one would 
guess that Jack of experience and reckless- 
ness in driving have very much to do with 


the increase in mortality. In fact, except 


for drivers past 65, the accident record of 
drivers under 18 is the worst of any age 
period. Lack of experience and reckless- 


Ss driving means more menace to 


other occupants of the car (the increase in 


deaths girls exceeds that for boys) and 
to pedestrians of all ages. 
According to information furnished by 
the Travelers Insurance Co., the fatal 
dent experience of unlicensed drivers 


1934 was 93 percent worse than the 
of all drivers, 


driver is likely to be a young person with 


and the unlicensed 


average 

little or very imperfect training in 
ng a complicated engine (easily one 
of destruction 
Young 
they drive according]y despite the risk to 


Speed 


at a high rate of speed. 


and older) drivers enjoy speed and 


themselves and to others. has 


been a prominent factor in production of 


accidents and increase in accidents has 
accompanied increase in speed. In a 
recent year 22.1 percent of the total 


deaths (6.850 


and injuries (134,300 per- 
occurred it 


wert exceeding 


cars or from cars which 
the limit. The 


speed 
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Speed & Stopping Distance in Feet | 


two other principal causes were driving on 
the wrong side of the road and driving 
without having right-of-way. Nearly 60 
percent of the deaths in 1934 (13,060 per- 
sons) and injuries (395,610 persons) were 
attributed to the three causes mentioned, 
Although 
be changed, it 


all of which are unnecessary. 
not 
would seem as if accidents from this and 


human nature may 
other faults could be reduced by serious 
the art of 
This art is perhaps more important than 
that of writing good English or of demon- 


instruction in safe driving. 


strating problems in geometry, and in 
some high schools its teaching has been 
Such should 
also include the knowledge and care of the 


undertaken. instruction 


vehicle; for, while over 90 percent of the 


machines involved in accidents were 


reported as “apparently in good con- 









44 + 75 + lS 
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Thinking distance plus braking distance equals stopping distance 


Distances shown are for quick-thinking drivers in cars with good four: 
wheel brakes and non-skid tires on the least slippery pavements 











National Safery Council! 


dition’, figures from examinations in 


States or cities requiring inspection, show 
that 3 out of every 4 cars were in poor or 


bad condition and 29 percent needed 
brake adjustments or replacement. For 
purposes of high-school instruction the 
American Automobile Association offers 


an outline of a course in traffic and safety 
and the National Safety Council 
prepared a manual for high schools on 


has 


Driving which covers the ground 
this 


Good 
A figure from manual 
republished herewith, should make some 


admirably. 


impression on the would-be driver, though 
it might be more effective if it showed, at 
the same time, the increase in accidents 
with increased speed 

There is much talk these days of edu- 
cation for sportsmanship and for character 
if these words have a different meaning) 
and it has been pointed out that the con- 
duct 
unsportsmanlike and even criminal in that 


usually incident to an accident is 


it involves disregard of rules of the driving 
game and indifference to human life. 


In the supposedly ‘‘dark”’’ ages those 


who loved excitement, and who could 
afford the luxury, housed themselves 
and their living carriages in _ steel 


anticipating the lifeless vehicle of the 


present) and drove those metal-covered 


vehicles, purposely, into _ collision. 


Injury and sometimes death resulted, but 
this was anticipated and there was no 


The 


sional wanton waste of life and wreckage 


damage to nonparticipants. ocea- 
of limb which occurred from tourneying 
was frowned upon by those above and 
was finally prohibited by royal edict. In 
the “enlightened”’ twentieth century we 
moral suasion 


young 


may at least attempt by 


(education) to dissuade people, 
who encase themselves in a shell of metal 
and glass and go racing over the highway, 
from risking their lives and limbs and the 
limbs and lives of their fellows forthe fun 
of going fast, of passing on the wrong side, 


and of doing the many 


of “cutting in,’ 
other unwise things which are needless for 
getting where they wish to go and for 
having a good time. 

“Thou Shalt Not Kill,” a publication 
of the Travelers Insurance Co. of Hart- 
ford, Conn., gives forcible and graphic 
material on this subject suitable for young 
and adult education. 

Public schools are required by law to 
the effects of alcohol, 
should not fail to point out that aleohol 


teach and they 
and safe driving do not keep company 
With regard to the effect of alcohol upon 
the handling of our modern machines of 
travel, we quote from Haven Emerson's 
book, *‘ Aleohol: Its Effect on Man.” 


** Moderate of alcohol 
shown by delicate instruments to affect 
the functions of sight, hearing, and touch 


doses can be 


sensation, in each instance by the depres- 
sant or narcotic action of the drug upon 
the central nervous system * * * 

‘Owing to the slow process of destrue- 
and elimination of alcohol in» the 
body, even from a moderate dose, alter- 
ations of skilled performance and habitual 
learned acts such as the running of a lathe, 


tion 


a motorcar, power-boat, or airplane may 
and do frequently occur. This can well 
be explained merely by the delayed nerve- 
muscle response to the eye, ear, or touch 
reflex 3 or 4 hours after taking a drink of 
alcohol that is moderate in every social and 
medical use of the term. Slight distrac- 
tion or delay is sufficient to permit a 
difference of a quarter of a mile in the 
position of a rapidly traveling airplane 
the warning observation of 
danger and the effective 
response by the pilot, and of 15 to 30 
feet in the position of an automobile 
traveling at 35 to 50 miles an bour. 
Alteration in attention caused by alcohol 
is, together with a less trustworthy re- 
sponse to situations of danger or warning, 
the major difficulty shown by persons in 


between 


moment of 


charge of rapidly moving vehicles—motor- 
airplanes—when 
amounts is 


speedboats, or 
but 
circulating in their blood.” 


cars, 


alcohol in moderate 
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For 2,000,000 Youth 





SYNOPSIS of the Federal Office 
of Education’s proposed Nation- 


wide community youth service 
program is as follows: 
There are about 22,000,000 young 


people 16 to 25 years of age, inclusive, in 
this country. It is estimated that approx- 
imately 3,000,000 of these young people 
are out of school, unemployed, and are 
living at home. The prolonged thwarting 
of their natural and 
may result either in a rebellious spirit or 
in a feeling of inferiority and despair from 
which some of them will never recover. 
Following are the essential elements of the 
program to aid this group: 


desires ambitions 


1. Underlying assumptions.—The pro- 
gram assumes that the problem of Ameri- 
can youth must, in the main, be solved 
in the communities in which the young 
people live. Furthermore, it is believed 
that the program should be one which 
offers opportunities for self-improvement 
in the interest of national welfare instead 
of one which provides a relief dole. It 
recognizes the obligations which public 
schools must assume in community leader- 
ship of youth and it is designed to use 
machinery which already exists, thus 
avoiding the confusions of adding new or 
more or less extraneous governmental 
controls. 

2. What is proposed.—The 
student-aid program would be adapted to 
provide a Nation-wide community service 
for youth designed to rebuild the morale 
and restore confidence in 2,000,000 of 
these discouraged young people through 
a@ program which combines counseling 
and guidance, education, recreation, and 
remunerative work or scholarship grants. 
The main purpose of the work or grants 
would be to provide these young people 
with funds enough to make possible 
participation in the benefits of education 
and recreation. 

3. Essentials of the local community 
program.—(a) A guidance and adjust- 
ment center, often merely an enlargement 
and strengthening of the school guidance 
organization (but created, if necessary, as 
a part of the educational system in rural 
school areas as well as urban centers) to 
investigate conditions and needs, counsel 
with young people who apply for a place 


college 
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* DETAILS of Office of Education’s Proposed Plan to 


Aid America’s Unemployed Young People in a Nation- 


wide Community Youth Program—J. W. Studebaker 





in the and for each 
young person a suitable plan requiring at 
42 hours per week in education, 
recreation, and part-time employment, 
the hours for education and work or for 
education alone, to equal at least 30 
per week. 
might be pursued in many types of insti- 
tutions, public or private. The only 
requirement would be evidence of value 
to the student. 

(b) A wide variety of 
opportunities in many types of institu- 


program, approve 


least 


hours In education, studies 


educational 


tions and organizations. 
Recreation as varied and whole- 


(c 
some as poasible. 

(d) Part-time employment as internes 
or helpers with public and quasi-public 
officials; assistants in publie schools, public 
libraries, hospitals, museums, charitable 
institutions; making 


and correctional 








HOUSANDS of inquiries re- 
“Teme the Federal Office of 
Education’s plan for a nation-wide 
community youth program have 
reached Washington during the 
past several weeks. Newspaper 
articles and radio broadcasts have 
stimulated interest in the pro- 
posed plan to aid at least 2,000,000 
of America’s unempkoyed youth. 
Details of the plan presented by 
United States Commissioner of 
Education, John W. Studebaker, 
to Secretary of the Interior Harold 
L. Ickes, in an effort to include it 
as a part of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s new works program are 
submitted in this article, for 
Scuoou Lire readers. Copies of 
Commissioner Studebaker’s radio 
address, The Dilemma of Youth, 

| are available free from the Office | 
of Education.—Editor. 











surveys of needs and facilities in the field 
of youth; investigating 
youth placement on 
public-health programs; the maintenance 
and operation of the youth program, 
including clerical, 
and recreational jobs; etc. 
the part-time employment 
integrated with the total self-improvement 
program so that the employment in itself 
becomes an essential part of the young 
person’s education. Also, 
would be approved only if it does not 
unduly impair opportunity for work to 
adults and heads of families. Permanent 
jobs would be sought with the cooperation 
of the United States Employment Service 
and other employment agencies. 


possibilities of 


farms; helpers in 


manual, educational 
In all cases 


would be 


employment 


(e) Where enough jobs of a bona fide 
character cannot be found, the community 
educational authorities would in their dis- 
cretion substitute scholarship grants in 
lieu of jobs to not more than 20 percent 
of those participating in the program, the 
selection to be on the basis of scholarship. 
Such scholarship holders would do full- 
time work in some educational program. 

4. Federal administration.—(a) The 
United States Office of Education to have 
administrative charge. 

(b) To advise the Office with respect to 
policy and program would be 
created a Federal advisory council for 
youth composed of representatives of non- 
Government organizations maintaining 
youth programs, of interested individuals 
including youths themselves, of labor 
and of representatives of the 
bureaus 


there 


groups, 
Government departments and 
which handle activities related to youth. 

5. State administration.—(a) The State 
department of education in each State, 
with the assistance of a State advisory 
council for youth would be the agency to 
have administrative charge of the pro- 
gram. 


[Continued on page 223] 
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Master Teacher on the Job 





EW HONORS came to Florida 

and one of its citizens early this 

year when Mark Bartley Jordan, 

teacher of and 

rincipal of the high school in Chiefland, 

as chosen Master Vocational Agricul- 
ral Teacher of the South. 


Before attempting to chronicle some of 


vocational agriculture 


the high lights in Jordan’s career—par- 


ticularly during his 4 years as a vocational 


agriculture teacher—it may be well to 
nt out how the all-southern master 
eacher is chosen. First of all, it should 


inderstood that the award is not made 


as a result of a ‘‘contest.’”’ Teachers are 


iged entirely upon their accomplish- 
ments in carrying on their regular teach- 


ing programs. Such factors as knowledge 
of their communities and their agricultural 
eeds, the type and effectiveness of their 
nstructional programs, the enrollment of 
. their 
agriculture classes, the quality of the 


youths and adults in vocational 
supervised farm practice work carried on 
their students, their participation in 
agricultural and other community affairs 
itside their necessary classroom activi- 


the of their 
former students, are considered in judging 


ties, and farming success 
candidates for the award. 
Before a teacher can become an aspi- 


rant for the title of master teacher of the 


South, he must first have been declared 
master teacher in his district and his 
state. 


sorn in 1901 on a farm in the south 
central part of Escambia County, Ala., 


Mr. Jordan completed the first eight 
grades in rural one-teacher’_ schools. 
Economic strain in his home resulted in 

slosing much timefrom school. Signifi- 


cant of his tenacity and persistence is the 
that he entered the high school at 
Camden, Ala., at the age of 21 on a self- 


fact 


supporting basis, where he completed the 
He continued his educa- 
tion at the University of Florida, working 


course in 3 years. 


his way through in the course in vocational 
agriculture, and graduated in 1930 with the 
egree of bachelor of science in agriculture. 
graduation he was 
principal and teacher of 
the six-teacher school in 
With the reopening of a 


Subsequent to 
employed as 
agriculture in 
Fla. 
agriculture 


Liberty, 


vocational department at 
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* CHARLES M. ARTHUR Describes Accomplishments 
of Mark Bartley Jordan, Florida Teacher Recently Chosen 


Master Vocational Agricultural Teacher of the South 





Chiefland, in the fall of 1932, Mr. Jordan 
was called to take charge, and a year later 
was also, of this 


appointed principal, 


18-teacher school. 

Mr. Jordan is an outstanding teacher. 
He couldn’t be win the 
honor And if 


there is one characteristic that has helped 


otherwise and 


recently accorded him. 
him more than another to achieve success, 
it is his knowledge of his communit y—its 
people and its farming practices. From 
the beginning of his career in Chiefland, 
he has taken nothing for granted. He 
gets the facts. He knows the exact home 


location of each of his vocational agricul- 


, ia Ak 
— ~~" - 


ture students—all-day part-time, and 


evening. He can tell you the amount and 
value of land in his community that is 
devoted to cultivated, cutover, waste, and 
timber land, and to the leading crop enter- 
If you want to know how much 
land is given over to the raising of farm 
animals 


prises. 


swine, beef or dairy cattle, goats, 

and how many of the animals 
raised may be classed as purebreds, grades 
and scrubs, he can tell you that. 
tell you a lot of other facts, agricultural 
and otherwise, about Chiefldnd. He got 
these facts through survey and investiga- 


or poultry 


He can 


[Continued on page 227] 





Mark B. Jordan, Chiefland, Florida, was chosen from more than 2,000 vocational 
agricultural teachers in 12 Southern States to be the Master Teacher of Vocational 
Agriculture of the South. Looking at the certificate of award above are: J. A. Linke, 
Chief, Agricultural Education, Office of Education; Mr. Jordan, and Mr. R. D. 
Maltby, Agent in Agricultural Education for the Southern Region, Office of 


Education. 
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One Year on the Air 





DUCATION in th 
weekly 
by th 


News ’”’, the 
program spon- 


lederal Office of 


66 


radio 

sored 
Education, and broadcast each week ove 
the coast to National 
ing Co. network, observed its first birthday 
April 24. 


coast Broadcast- 


anniversary Wednesday, 


A special Office of Education birthday 
radio party marked the anniversary, wit] 
chiefs of all divisions in the Office broad- 


ly 
it) 


divisions | 


vasting briefly how their 
citizens. Fifteen persons took part in the 
15-minute program. 

Since April 25, 


radio service from 


1934, when the weekly 

the Federal Office of 
Education was inaugurated, only one speech 
was broadcast, and this one only 5 minutes 
long, probably a record for educational 
programs on the air. With this exception, 
all other programs were interviews. 


William Dow Boutwell, editor of the 
Office of Education, and of Scuoou Lirs, 
has been in charge of the programs during 
the year. He and the Inquiring Citizen, 
a prominent Washington newspaper man, 
Mr. H. R. Baukhage, have done most of 
the broadcasting, the Inquiring Citizer 
representing the interests of citizens at 
their loudspeakers throughout the country. 
Appointed the first ambassador of radio 
listeners, the Inquiring Citizen is skeptical, 
suspicious of propoganda, insistent on 


clear and direct statements, irritated at 


statistics and long words, but withal a 
sincere believer in the importance of 


education. Mr. Inquiring Citizen generally 
makes a weekly visit to the Office of Idu- 
eation where he quizzes experts on ques- 


tions relating to schools that have come 
to the surface in the week’s news. 
During the year self-tests for radio 


listeners in mathematical reasoning, extent 
of vocabulary, general information, vo- 


cabulary quality and geography have 
proven exceptionally popular. ‘ Musis- 
tics,””’ a combination of statistics and 


musical interpretation, have also been an 
interesting feature. 


Several of the many telegrams and 
letters of congratulation sent to the 


Office of Education and read over the air 
during the first Education in the News 
birthday party are as follows: 
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* “EDUCATION in the News’’, Weekly Radio Service 
From the Federal Office of Education, Broadcast by NBC, 


Marks First Anniversary; Telegrams Received 





On behalf of the hools on the Pacific coast I offer my 
cerest congratulatior the Office of the Federa 
Comr ner of Education on the completion of the 
t year of broadcasting its fine program, Education 
he New TI program, flashed over the entire 
[ ed $ es ever week doing a service for the 
A mericat hools and American teachers which can be- 
lone ‘ Vierling Kersey, Superintend- 
r f I 1 in California 
Edi e News has cert 1inly been one of our 
most worth-while educational features, and we have 
re ed the editor’s 1 I efforts in its behalf.— 
Jud Waller, Edu nal Director, Central Division, 
hs | Br t Co 
My heartiest congratulations on your first birthday 
I e News has become such a well known 
service of the Office of Education that it is difficult to 
realize it was begun only a year ago.—Dr. George F 
Zook, American Council on Education. 
Heartie ratulatior m completion first year 


Education in the News broadcasts. 


brought splendid re 


This program has 
ults and has shown great response 


from teachers and parents everywhere.—Dr, Franklin 


Iiere is a wish for your radio I rsary. M 
$s with more power and more listeners wl 
u deserve Maurice R. Rol n, editor Sel 
tic Magazine. 
On behalf of the State Depa nt of Edu f 


Ohio and that of your count 





Summer schedule 

URING the summer months 
D the Office of Eduecation’s 
weekly broadcast Ed ation in 
the News, will go on over the 
National Broadcasting Co.’s basic 
red network, at 5 p. m., eastern 
standard time; 4 p. central 
time; 3 p. m., mount time; and 
at 2 p. m., Pacific time Listen 
in each Wednesda rnoo! 














Greetings, Mr. Inquiring Citizen. 


Mr. Boutwell, Editor of School Life and 


Master of Ceremonies on the Office of Education’s weekly Education in the News 
radio program, welcomes Mr. H. R, Baukhage, Ambassador of Radio Listeners, 


just before they ‘‘go on the air.”’ 
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j } test cor 
f of Education in the 
" ture tt y worth whil 
H. D é r, Ohio School of the Au 
I ke et occasion to congratulate 
ker and those in the Office of 
} e worked hard to make this | 
e. Lrealize that itis a very 
to maintain a high standard for such an 
eek r week foranentire year. How 
, | think that such a standard has not only been 
i, but | shown steady improvement. I 
teners to this program share 
tter and will welcome its « 
L. Ickes, Seere of the Inter 
( he ¢ etion of 1 yea 
I n e New he weekly radio progr 
it he Office of Educa n du this past 
upon the Office of Educ yn and 
l ) é ed the program Your 
ire doing much to strengthen education Self tests given on Office of Education 
ir democracy r Willard E. Giver broadcasts by Dr. David Segel, are very 
, N | Education Association. popular. 








National Congress Meeting 





* 


AT THE recent annual convention of the school to meet problems of the high-school 


National Congress of Parents and Teach- pupil. 
ers in Miami, Fla., the Federal Office of 8. Avails itself of help that can be ob- 
i:ducation reported some conclusions based tained from materials issued by State 


Ipon its 


} 


study of high-school parent- and national organizations and by various 


teat institutions. 


good high-school association good. q. 


er associations as to what makes a 
itself of condition of the 


school and of school finances and stands 


Informs 

The study, made under the direction of 
the Assistant United States Commissioner 
of Kd 


only a small sampling of less than 250 or- 


ready to protect the school’s interests. 

10. Maintains student-aid projects suit- 
able to specific needs of the students. 

11. Provides for participation of par- 
ents and faculty upon its executive com- 


ication, Bess Goodykoontz, covered 


ganizations pointed out by leaders in the 
pare nt-teacher movement as successful. 


A good high-school association, the mittee and for retention of seasoned, able 


study revealed: workers in some capacity, although officers 
1. Combines services of principal, teach- may change every 2 years. 
ers, and parents in planning and direction 12. Studies needs of the school as well 
of its program. 


2. Has definite stated objectives toward 


as of home and community and selects 
projects to meet needs. 
13. Maintains at 
reading group. 
14. Reviews 
end of each year. 
for organizing and conducting group upon 15. 


which it works in harmony with purposes least one study or 


of the organization clearly understood by 
its 


school officials as well as by parents. accomplishments at 


3. Places responsibility for leadership, 
Sends its representative to district, 
parents. State, and national meetings or conven- 
t. Has active cooperation of principal tions and when possible to regional confer- 
and faculty in developing objectives, plans, ences on high-school association problems. 
and programs. 16. Sets high standards and then tries 
to attain them. 


17. Has practical bylaws in order that 


5. Maintains membership fairly repre- 
sentative of student body to which it is 


related. meetings may be conducted in an orderly 


6. Arranges programs of meetings toin- way and fulfill the purposes and policies 


clude a minimum of business transactions of the organization. 


and entertainment and a maximum of 18. Furnishes its members with lists of 


educational features. 


books, and bibliographies on philosophy 


7. Differentiates its programs of service and practices of the high school and upon 


and meetings from those of the lower the high-school parent-teacher association. 
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lwo formal recommendations were 


made by delegates attending the higch- 
school conference 

1. That the National Education Asso- 
include at 


part of the 


ciation its next meeting as a 
program of the department 
of secondary education a conference on 
high-school associations to be followed by 
similar conferences at State educational 
association meetings; and 

2. That State and district units of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers include similar conferences in their 
meetings, 


Eten C, Lomparp 





For 2,000,000 Youth 


Continued from page 220] 


6. 1 The local 
hoard of education or other regularly con- 
‘stituted 


ocal administration.—(a) 


education authority designated 


by the State department of education 


would assume responsibility for formu- 
lating the detailed plan for the local com- 
munity and 


for administering the pro- 


gram in accordance with a State plan 
by the State 
education and approved by the United 
States Office of Education. 


prepared department of 


b) To advise the local education au- 
thority, there would be organized a com- 
munity advisory council for youth, whose 
members would represent the many edu- 
cational, recreational, welfare, labor, and 
employment groups of the community, and 
Youth should 
have large representation on this council. 
Wages for 
would 
determined for each youth by the amount 
needed to enable him to participate in 
the educational and recreational program 
recommended for him by the guidance 


other individuals interested. 
7. Wages and costs.—(a) 


work or scholarship grants be 


center and in the normal group life of 
The maxi- 


which he should be a part. 
mum amount to be paid to any individual 
enrolling for the program would be $20 
per month; the wage for work performed 
to be not less than 30 cents per hour. 

(b) The maximum allotted to any local 
education center per month is $12 for 
enrolled, according 
to the proposed plan. Up to 10 percent 
of youths 16 to 25 years of age in the com- 


each young person 


munity might be included; the number to 
be determined from the school census or 
other reliable records. 

(c) From the allotment to the 
education center would be paid all the 
local expenses of the youth program. Of 
the allotment spent, at least 75 percent 
would be paid in wages to youths for work 
performed, or in scholarship grants. 

For further information, write to the 
Federal Office of Education, Washington, 


D. C. 


local 
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IS PEACE A CRIME? 
(Guest Editorial 


An uncritical survey of a morning’s 
news these days would lead one to the 
conclusion that, in spite of the fact that 
the United States has signed an agree- 
ment to renounce war as an instrument 
of national policy, it is a crime for the 
individual to agitate against war. A few 
days ago a young woman in Los Angeles 
was sentenced to 25 days in jail for 
‘distributing pacifist literature.”’ At the 
Connecticut Agricultural College it 
been decreed that no student may oppose 
military training under penalty of dis- 
missal, and at Hunter College, in New 
York, the meetings of an organization 
known as the Peace Council have been 
forbidden. In the New York Herald 
Tribune’s account of what occurred at a 
meeting appears the phrase, “the ring- 
leaders of the Peace Council,’? which 
strongly suggests the current standing of 
those who object to war. 

This identification of 
crime is rapidly spreading in the United 
States and like the effort to require oaths 
on the part of school teachers, is strictly 


has 


pacifism with 
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Fascist in spirit. In Italy and Germany, 
pacifism is taboo—except, of course, for 
the formal expressions of peaceful intent 
with which Hitler and Mussolini mask the 
their But in a 
eontrolled country, it is 
find the 
stretched out to seize persons whose only 


activity of armorers. 
democratically 
rather shocking to civil arm 
offense is a greater zeal than the average 
in behalf of international decency and the 
the 


the United States has already made in 


observance of commitments which 


behalf of peace. The activities of paci- 
fists are anathema to public sentiment in 
nations preparing for war. Is America 
one of them?—The Sun, Baltimore, Md., 
May 2, 1935. 


FROM CHINA 


We think will 


be interested 


Lire readers 
in the following note re- 
ceived from a Convent in Manchukuo, 
China, addressed to Miss Margaret Shan- 
Office of Mail and Files 


Division: 


SCHOOL 


non, Education 


MARYKNOLL CONVENT, 
Dairen, Manchukuo, March 11, 1935. 

DEAR Miss SHANNON: Mother Rita Buttell, of Har- 
bin, just sent us the copy of ScHOOL Lire and the Presi- 
dent’s picture. It is nice to have such thoughtful 
friends, Thank you. 

We have here, beside catechetical work among the 
Japanese and a kindergarten, a school for the foreign 


children of the city. We opened up 3 y 
have now an interesting group of 60, including a Turk 
a Greek, three Asian Indians, an American, 
The President 
thrilled to see the greeting they gave his picture. Aga 
God bless you for your kindness 

Sincerely, 


Russians, and Jews. 


Sister MARY PETER 
The President’s picture referred to is 
still available as an insert in the December 
1934 Lire. Copies, 10 
cents each, may be ordered from the Gov- 
Office, 


issue of ScHOOL 


ernment Printing Washington 


D. C 
LATE BULLETIN 


Howard W. Oxley, of New York City, 
has been appointed educational director 
of the Civilian Conservation Corps, suc- 
ceeding Dr. C. S. Marsh, who recently 
the Ameri- 

The 
director has been educational adviser for 
the 92 C. C. C. the Second 
Corps Are¢ He has been 
a high-school prineipal in Hardin, Mo.; 


became associate director of 


can Council on Education. new 
camps in 


since last fall. 


superintendent of schools at Jerico Springs; 
professor at Iowa State College; educa- 
tional adviser to Liberia; director of office 
training for the Standard Oil Co. of New 
with 


Jersey; and investment counselor 


Livingston & Co., New York City. 








*® THE cover design for this issue of 
Scuoot Lire is another prize drawing 
submitted to the Federal Office of Edu- 
cation in the Scuoou Lire cover-design 
contest. The design on Music in Educa- 
tion was drawn by Vita Petrosky, Moore 
Institute of Art, Science, and Industry 
merged with Philadelphia School of 
Design for Women), Philadelphia. 

The composite picture above shows de- 
signs receiving honorable mention in the 


——+= 


iJ 
Muy 
$ ‘ 


J 






Moore 
drawn by (1) Rose Banokoff, (2 
Myers, and (3) Kathryn Sampson. 


Art, 


Janice 


at the Institute of 


contest 


Competition in the Moore Institute of 
Art, Science, and Industry was carried on 
under the direction of Miss Harriet Sar- 
tain, dean of the 
Scuoou Lire in the fall will continue to 
show winning cover designs submitted by 


school. Issues of 


various art schools throughout the United 


States. 
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Education Bills Before Congress 





URING the past month there has 
been a considerable faliing off in 
bills relating to 
education that have been introduced in 
and final action has not 
taken on any important bill relating to 
education except that the Department of 
the Interior appropriation bill for 1936, 
carrying the appropriations for the Office 
of Education, became a law on May 9. 


the number of 


Congress been 


The appropriations for the Office as 

carried in the act were outlined in 

Scuoo.u Lire for April 1935, page 180. 
The bill (H. R. 7260) known as the 


*‘ Economie Security Act’’ which provides 
for the care of crippled and dependent 
for rehabilita- 
tion of disabled persons passed the House 
of Representatives on April 19 and is now 


children and vocational 


pending in the Senate Committee on 
Finance. Both the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry and the 
House Committee on Agriculture pre- 


sented favorable reports on bills provid- 
ing for increased annual appropriations 
for land-grant colleges, agricultural ex- 
periment stations, and extension work in 
agriculture and home economics. 

Action on education bills in Congress 
during the past month was as follows: 


Federal aid to education—Grants 


S. 2228. Authorizes additional appro- 
priations for land-grant colleges, agricul- 
tural experiment stations, and extension 
work in agriculture and home economics. 
Reported with amendment by Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
Apr. 18, 1935.) 

H. R. 7160. Similar to S. 2228. (Re- 
ported favorably with amendments by 
House Committee on Agriculture, Apr. 
1, 1935; passed House, May 15, 1935. 

S. 2883. Provides additional funds for 
the further development of vocational 


education in the several States and 
Territories in lieu of those authorized 
by the George Ellzey Act of 1934. 


Authorizes an annual appropriation until 
June 30, 1941, of $12,175,000 for salaries 
and travel expenses of teachers, super- 
visors and directors of agricultural sub- 
jects, home economics subjects, and trade 
and industrial subjects, and for each year 
thereafter a sum less by $500,000 than 
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* HOUSE and Senate Fail to Act on Much Important 


Educational Legislation as 


Number of New Bills. De- 


creases—By Lewis A. Kalbach 





the amount for the preceding year until 
the authorized is $6,175,000, 
which sum shall be authorized annually 
thereafter, and provides that the States 
and Territories shall not be required to 
more than 50 percent of 
appropriation prior to July 1, 1940, and 
not more than 75 percent in each sub- 
sequent year. 


amount 


match said 


Authorizes an annual appropriation of 
$1,027,000 for preparing teachers, super- 
visors, and directors of agricultural, trade 
and industrial, and home economics 
subjects. 

Authorizes an annual appropriation to 
the Office of Education of $150,000 for 
administrative expenses in carrying out 
the provisions of the act. (Introduced 
May 22, 1935, by Mr. George, of Georgia, 
and referred to Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry.) 

H. R. 8211. Same as 8S. 2883, above. 
(Introduced May 24, 1935, by Mr. 
Disney, of Oklahoma, and referred to 
Committee on Education.) 


Federal aid for specified local 
school districts—Grants 


During the past month the Senate 
passed 10 of the bills proyiding appropria- 
tions to local school districts for coopera- 
tion in the erection and equipment of 
school buildings on condition that Indian 
children shall be admitted to the schools 
maintained therein. Two other Senate 
bills were reported favorably to the House. 
Thus far none of the bills has been passed 
by both houses of Congress. Two addi- 
tional bills have been introduced in the 
Senate, as follows: 

S. 2621. $150,000 to Devils 
N. Dak. (Mr. Frazier). 

S. 2795. Granting to Union Graded 
School District No. 1, Colony, Okla., the 
lands and property formerly used for the 
United States Indian school at Colony, 
Okla. 


Lake, 


Government institutions 


H. R. 7486. Authorizes the Secretary 
of the Navy to appoint not more than 20 
midshipmen annually to the Naval 
Academy from among the honor graduates 
of institutions designated as ‘‘honor 
by the War Department, pro- 
vided that not more than one midshipman 
shall be appointed in any one year from 
any one of such schools. Also authorizes 
the Secretary of the Navy to appoint 
midshipmen to the Naval Academy from 
among the members of the Naval Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps, provided that 
not more than one midshipman shall be 
appointed in any one year from any one 
of the educational institutions at which a 
Naval Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
unit is established. (Introduced Apr. 12, © 
1935, by Mr. Vinson of Georgia and refer- 
red to Committee on Naval Affairs.) 

H. R. 7776. Directs the Secretary of 
War to appoint, upon the recommendation 
of the academie authorities of the educa- 
tional institutions designated by the Secre- 
tary of War as “honor schools” and in 
which are conducted Junior Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps units officially ree- 
ognized and approved by the Secretary of 
War, one cadet annually from among the 
honor graduates of such educational insti- 
tutions to the United States Military 
Academy, said cadets to be admitted by 
certificate but subject to physical examina- 
tion. (Introduced Apr. 29, 1935, by Mr. 
Ramspeck, of Georgia, and referred to 
Committee on Military Affairs.) 

S. 2745. Similar to H. R. 7776, above. 
(Introduced May 3, 1935, by Mr. Duffy, of 
Wisconsin, and referred to Committee on 
Military Affairs.) 


Office of Education 


S. 2631. Provides for the operation of 
stands in Federal buildings by blind per- 
the Commissioner of 
[Continued on page 233] 


schools”’ 


sons licensed by 
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Comparative Education Conference 





CONFERENCE of persons inter- 
ested in comparative education, 
the first of its kind to be held in 

the United States, met at the Federal 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C., 
on May 3 and 4, 1935. This was a work- 
ing conference of 16 members, mainly pro- 
fessors of education in colleges and uni- 
versities. The group, small though it was, 
represented territorially the States of Min- 
nesota, Michigan, Texas, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, Indiana, Pennsylvania, 
New York, and the District of Columbia. 
A member of the staff of the Pan American 
Union was in attendance. 

The conference was called to consider: 
(1) Ways of bringing about closer coop- 
eration among the teachers of the three 
allied 
history of education, and philosophy of 
education; (2) the nature of the courses 
to be offered in these fields; (3) the place 
of such courses in teacher-training cur- 
ricula; (4) use in the United States of the 
educational experience of other countries; 
(5) the service the Office of Education can 
render in these fields of education; and (6) 
might care to 


fubjects—comparative education, 


such other topies as it 
discuss. 

Previous to the meeting the Office of 
Education had sent 
colleges, universities, and teacher-training 
institutions in the United States to ask 
about the courses now being given in (A 
comparative education; (B) history of 
education; and (C) philosophy of educa- 
tion. Replies came from the continental 
United States, Alaska, and Hawaii to the 
number of 522. They total 
of 778 persons actively teaching one or 
more of the three types of courses or com- 
binations such as A and B, B and C, or A 


and C., 


The conference that 
undertaking to formulate any definite plan 
for coordinating the efforts of the rather 
large group of professional men and women 
having a common interest in this phase of 
education, more definite information was 
necessary. To obtain the 
it adopted a form of questionnaire which 
it asked the Office of Education to send 
out by May 23 of this year in order that 
the data may be available for use at the 
beginning of the fall term. 


a questionnaire to 


showed a 


decided before 


information, 
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* OFFICE OF 


EDUCATION Meeting Considers 


Coordination of Effort of Those Having a Common 


Interest in This Phase of Learning; Conference Report by 


James F. Abel 





It adopted in principle, but with recom- 
mendation for further study, the report of 
its committee on the nature of the courses 
to be offered and their place in teacher- 
training curricula. That report in sub- 
stance points out that it may be well for 
**State boards, heads of teacher-training 





OHN W. STUDEBAKER, 
J United States Commissioner of 
Education, has announced that 
on May 14, 1935, the name of the 
Division of Foreign School Sys- 
tems in the Federal Office of Edu- 
cation was changed to the Division 
of Comparative Education. The 
Division will continue to perform 
the same duties it has performed 
in the past and will take on other 
responsibilities under its new 
name. Dr. James F. Abel, Chief 
of the former Foreign School Sys- 
tems Division, is head of the Divi- 
sion of Comparative Education. 











institutions, and others, to consider 
whether they have not stressed too early 
and too much the acquisition of tech- 
niques, with the resultant exclusion of, 
or at least inadequate attention to those 
historical and _ philosophical elements 
which might reasonably be expected to 
give some insight and judgment as to the 
direction we ought to go today.” The 
committee expressed its belief that it is 
necessary to look forward to a 5-year 
basis for certification, if the psychology, 
and the history and philosophy of educa- 
tion are to be done in as thorough a way 
as present-day education requires. For 
undergraduate students, it considered the 
history of education as a proper introduc- 


tion to further study, psychology of edu- 


cation as a necessary preliminary to 
philosophy of education, and philosophy 
of education to be a minimum of general 
technical 


attainment, prior to more 


studies. On the graduate level, assum- 
ing that the students already 
competency in history of education, it 
suggested that further study in this field 
should be along the lines of the student’s 
history of 


have a 


specialization, such as ele- 
mentary education, of secondary educa- 
tion, etc. With regard to comparative 
education, it recommended urgently “that 
courses in general comparative education 
be instituted in schools of education at an 
early date where they are not already, 
that as the 
of such graduate 


and far as possible 
suit 
students 
the future possibility of 


obligatory.” 


pur- 
courses by 
be encouraged, looking toward 


making such 


Advisory committee 


The Office of Education arranged for 
the use of the conference an exhibit of 
recent 100 or 
tional periodicals that come to it from 


issues of the more educa- 


other countries, a few of the annual 
reports regularly issued by education 
authorities abroad, some of the useful 


yearbooks and handbooks now available, 
and a few photostat copies of degrees, 
diplomas, and certificates issued in foreign 
countries. 

During the proceedings, the conference 
voted to organize as an advisory commit- 
tee on comparative education and selected 
Dr. I. L. Kandel, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, to be its chairman. 
It recommended to the Commissioner of 
Education that another meeting be called 
for the coming fall or winter. 

A photograph of those who attended 
the Comparative Education Conference 
appears on the opposite page. 
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Master Teacher on the Job 
Lf i from page 221} 
ind ( is set them down il re 
ta s, charts, and diagrams. If 
reason he should suddenly pass out 
( ‘ 1 picture, these facts would 
ibie to his successor. 
with such facts at his com- 
he cannot go wrong in setting up 
iral courses. They are based, 
what he thinks might appropri- 
e taught, but rather upon what 
knows his students need. 
in keeps his instruction elastic. 
‘ ilwavs introduce instruction in 
y field when necessary. For 
screw worm, that dreaded 
of beef and dairy cattle, broke 


t year in Levy County, in which 


d is locate 
r ne 
calf, exan 
ed with screw 
pie 
ews spread. 


ers, and the 


d. 


Lination 


worms. 


showed, 


V 


Mr. Jordan’s first 


»p came from a single farmer, 


Vas 


He diagnosed 


and prescribed the remedy. 


Next day three other 


followir 


ig day, 


fifteen 


ers telephoned him for help. By 
me Mr. Jordan realized he was 

g with an epidemic, which must be 

1 on a group rather than on an 

jual basis. He organized a class 

r instruction in screw-worm prevention 
eradication. Result—a screw-worm 
lication project was organized in co- 
n with the county agricultural 
gent, under which the F. E. R. A. agreed 
» allocate $7,500 for this work. Inci- 
instruction on screw-worm pre- 

m and eradication is now a part 


ilar cle 


e regu 


ss work of his students. 


lance at Jordan’s record for the 


con- 


life. 


Only ag 

i ear 1933-34 is necessary to 

e one that he leads a_ busy 
luring the year he conducted two all-day 


ses in the Chiefland school and organ- 


1 and taugh 
e ( 


e of Educati 


i; Dr. Alina M, Lindegren, Di 


I n; Mrs. Concha Romero James, Division of intellectual Cooperation, Pan American Union; Dr. W. C 
er, The Johns Hopkins University; Dr. J. F. Abel, Chief, Division of Comparative Education, Office of Educat 
Courtis, University of Michigan; Dr. I. L 


ir. Stuart A. 
Bery! Parker, 


New York University. 


a 


Yi 


’ 


Vik 


it a part-time class in the 


mparative Education Conference held in the Federal Office of Educat 
t: Dr. Frederick Eby, The University of Texas; Dr. Edgar F. Long, University of Maryland; Miss Marjorie § 
mn; Dr. Harold Benjamin, University of Minnesota; Dr. Michael Demiashkevich, George Peabody College for Teachers; Dr. Thomas Woody, University 
ion of Comparative Education, Office of Education; Mr. 8. Turosienski, 
Ruedig 


, ail 


vs 
\ 


f 


— 


W s See lotal enr rie os 
Nor d s activities end with classroom 
struction work. Each day-school pu 

igriculture, for instance, must under- 


take a supervised farm-practice program 


with his class-room work. 


connection 


Mr. Jordan’s practice is to aid each 
student in making a survey of his home 
farm, and in selecting projects which 
will fit in with the type of farming there 
earried on. And his record shows that 


including project and other trips Jordan 
farms in the Chiefland 
He 


he 
physician a close second. 


made 672 calls at 


area last year. runs t country 


His activities as adviser of the Chiefland 
chapter, Future Farmers of America, also, 


legion. No form of Future Farmer 


are 


trae overio sed in the Chief- 

H rganized and is the guiding spirit 

oO i ative association which has 
alrea ased and distributed several 
hundred dollars worth of fertilizer and 
seed He is a pillar in a local church 
He is senior warden in the local Masonic 
lodge He LS president of a county ofr- 
ga ation known as the League for Better 
Schools And he is one of the organizers 


and a stand-by in the local parent-teacher 


association. And, remember, nothing has 


been said concerning the directing super 


vision of the entire program of the school 
a whole, for which Jordan is respon- 


That is a story in 


as 
sible as its principal. 


itself 








Schools 


Report 


- 





IN A Staff and Salary Survey of the Long 
Beach (California) City Schools, data are 
presented showing professional training 
of teachers and salaries paid at each school 
level in Long Beach and in other Califor- 
cities. a good salary 


nia Principles of ¢ 


schedule are discussed. 





State Board of Education cf 
as provided for more class- 
room supervision in the parishes. One 
supervisor for each 100 white and one for 
each 100 Negro teachers or major fraction 
thereof is allowed, the maximum number 
of classroom supervisors for any parish 
not to for either 
Louisiana Schools, April 1935. 


The 


Louisiana hs 


exceed three race.— 


ion May 3 and 4 was attenued by 


Kandel, Teachers College, C« 


wiw 


| 


¥ 


a~< 


ene 


Se 
. are ‘i 


Vf 


—_ 





lmmbia University; M 


In West Virginia ‘‘the adoption of the 
county unit plan of organization and of 
the school-fund law, providing for the 
distribution of State funds to counties on 
an allocated teacher-pupil load, placed 
additional emphasis upon consolidation. 
Old district lines were eliminated. Coun- 
ties found it necessary to reduce the num- 
ber of order 


receive maximum amount of aid from the 


teachers employed in to 


State. Counties were redistricted without 
regard to such barriers as former district 
lines. The program of school consolida- 
tion far exceeded the record of previous 
years.—Report of the State Board of 
Education, West Virginia, July 1, 1932 
June 30, 1934. 


| Contin ued on page 239) 
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HAT can he lone throug! A [ ng mer! and Wome’ are AVALING teachers were Col 


£2 1gdu ed € * 
well-integrated adult-educati themselves of the evening school.’’ At  teacher-training staff, and MissS. ] es 
program in a small rural con the present time the school is compiling a Maunevy, assistant State supervisor f 
munity is illustrated by a plan now it record of the work exp rience of graduates home economics educatior It Is - 
operation in Sac City, Iowa In this f its tional courses This record pected that this assembly w become at 
community, the population of which i ill serve two purposes | Provide innual event. 
3,000, the teacher of vocational agricul students th information on the types of 
ture in the high school serves as director occupations offering the best possibilities Jobs for the handicapped 
sven) 16 sla and farin nder the 
of evening schor Is al I f rum, u rt for emplovi ent; and 2) show the school . ° . . ° . 
superintendent of schools and the board . = F \ new idea in work relief service for the 
. administrators whether the training of = ; ‘ 
of education. A community evening disabled is being successf carried out 
P . their gra | ute shas been effective. ’ ‘ ail . 
school council composed of representa by the St. Louis Relief Administration 


tives of farm organizations, service club Under this project 110 men and women 


Home economics assembly 


women’s clubs, and similar organizations, with various disabilities—deafness, partial 
serves in an advisory capacity for the rhe first State-wide assembly for Negro ‘''0™ Srmaputarior s, and paralysis—who 
program. Subcommittees of this council, high-school home economies students i: are on the relief rolls, have been put to 
representing various special groups, assist Nasth Gesciies wes tudd 24 Wieston: Work On woodworking a a os Al 
in the organization of different types of unused school building is utilized for the 
classes. Instruction is given for farmers Salem Teachers College, Winston-Salem, purpose. The men are employed in 
in vocational agriculture, and in economic N. ©., April 12, through cooperation of — refinishing and repairing school furnit 
problems for men living in town and that institution and the home economics’ desks, chairs, tables, and similar equip- 
others interested in this field. Courses livision of the State department of ment—from different schools in the city 
are also offered in home economies, play public instruetion. Thirty schools en- as well as in making toys for distribution 
production, and music appreciation. To tered contestants, who competed in toy- next Christmas to the children of families 
complete the cycle, a school is provided selecting and food-planning demonstra- on relief. The women are engaged 
for children who are too young to remail tions, and in demonstrations of ability making quilts and comforts for relief 


at home while their parents attend classes , 


‘ o select and make clothing for themselves families next winter. The local voca- 
High-school teachers as well as local talent 


nd others Special conferences for the tional rehabilitation department coop- 


available for the purpose are in charge of 


the discussion groups. Following 
class program, members of all groups 
meet in the high-school auditorium for a 
public forum. Because it is under th 
direction of the board of education, the 
entire program is properly coordinated 


Placement 


Special attention has been given by the 
J. Sterling Morton High School and 
Junior College, of Cicero, Ill., to place- 
ment of those who have enrolled in its 
vocational classes in large numbers dur- 
ing tne depression. Alt ugh placeme nt 
has been difficult, F. N. Fultz, vocational 
director of the school reports the school 
placement has ranged from approximately 
30 percent for graduates in electrical 
mechanics to 90 percent for graduates in 
toolmaking and machine drafting. ‘‘Our 
evening school’”’, Mr. Fultz says, ‘‘is in a 
sense a clearing house in assisting young 





people to secure jobs. Many employers 


‘ 


Manuals and instructional outlines in vocational education for C. C. C. enrollees 
; ; are being prepared in the Office of Education. Left to right are Ray L. Martin, 
jobs, because they feel that the best type Dr. J. C. W right, Wayne Adams, M. R. Bass, C. E. Hedden, and W. M. Elem. 


call upon us to contact candidates for 
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this service by assisting the reli 


stratiol selecting handicapped 
t I tra v 
In Hawaii 
Harve | Freeland, director of voca- 
il education in Hawaii, reports that 
»ximately 1,200 bovs—vocational 


ilture students—are engaged in agri 

ral pursuits on sugar plantations in 
the island. As is true of many vocational 
rade and industrial courses on the main 
und, the vocational agriculture prograin 
Hawaii is set up on a cooperative basis. 


one-half of 


eir time in school and the other half on 


The students spend about 


e plantations. They enter into long- 


or short-term cultivation contracts with 


the planters. Their work on the planta- 


is all done under the direction of 


tions 


ocational agriculture teachers. Boys on 


ng-term contracts have the same re- 
nsibilities as any other contractor 
uuld have. They take over a field 


hen the crop is ready for the first hoeing 
and follow the cane through its cycle of 
until it 


They irrigate and fertilize the crop. 


is ready for harvesting. 
They 


are paid as any contractor is paid and 


growth 


they divide up the proceeds as any syn- 


dicate would do. Last year vocational 
agriculture students made a net profit of 
$34,000 the 


Two years ago boys on two 


approximately working on 
plantations. 
plantations obtained the highest sugar- 
cane yield ever made on these areas. 
Graduate agriculturists are employed by 
the planters in “‘ citizenship groups’’ under 
the supervision of a field boss. Approx- 
imately 65 percent of the graduates are 


engaged in agricultural work. 


One-year home course 


\s a result of a movement on the part 
of parents who attended the White 
House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection held in the State of Washing- 
ton 2 years ago, a movement was started 
at that time to require all high-school 
girls to take at least 1 year of home 
This movement 
having been approved by school adminis- 
the State at their district 
meetings last year, a committee composed 


economics instruction. 


trators in 


of teachers of home economics, city super- 
isors of home economics, and members 
of home economics staffs in teacher-train- 
g institutions of the State, was appointed 
to work out a special course of study. 
The committee has been guided in its 
ork by a central planning committee, of 
ich the State 


economics is chairman. 


} 


supervisor of home 
The new course 
consists of units in different phases of 
me responsibility, with special emphasis 
family relations and child develop- 
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is Ba 
Office of Education, are preparing subject matter for use in vocational agri- 
culture courses in high school. 


Dr. 


ment. Known as a “home relations’”’ 


course, it is nonlaboratory in character. 


Bridge welders trained 


Two bridges are now under construc- 
the bridge 
across the Golden Gate, and the other 

and Oakland. 
welding is 


tion at San Francisco, one 


between San Francisco 


Acetylene and electric used 
in the 


Contractors 


construction of these 
the 


eastern 


bridges. 
of im- 
porting from United 
States for this particular type of weld- 


were on verge 


welders 


ing. Before doing so, however, they 
brought their problem to educational 
authorities in San Francisco and Oak- 
land. As a result vocational classes for 
training men in the new type of welding 
were set up in these two cities. About 
100 men, unemployed former welders 


unacquainted with the new type of weld- 
ing, have already been trained and are 
employed. Additional numbers are to be 
given training from time to time. The 
training period ranges in length from 10 
days to 6 weeks. 


New vocation 


A new vocation—that of chef in a club, 
restaurant, or hotel—has recently been 
opened up to Oakland, Cailif., 
through the Central Trade School of that 


city. 


boy 5 


Classes for this vocation offer some- 
thing more than mere instruction in cook- 
ing. They food 
proper combinations of food, food quality, 


emphasize elements, 


food purchasing, cooking of food to get 


Scranton and Dr. Roy W. Roberts, on temporary assignment to the 


the proper results. A period of 3 years 
is normally required to secure the requisite 


chef. Fre- 


quently, however, boys with 1 to 2 years’ 


training for a position as 
jobs as 
continuing their 
part-time 


training are placed in actual 


advanced apprentices, 
classroom instruction on a 
basis. These advanced apprentices, inci- 
dentally, are paid wages ranging from $35 
to $65 a month, and in addition receive 
free meals. The classes for chefs are the 
outgrowth of requests from managers of 
bay cities hotels and clubs who realized 
the need of technical and related training 
which cannot be learned by chefs on the 
job. 
Training for Children 


the Rotary Club, the 
the local 
Toledo, 
Ohio, are cooperating in the operation of a 


Three agencies 


public-school system, and 


rehabilitation departmen*—in 
special class for training disabled grad- 
uates of the School for Crippled Children 
for various types of commercial employ- 
ment. These graduates are not able to 
enter the regular high schools and follow 
work. The Toledo 
Board has furnished a schoolroom for the 
The Rotary Club the 
teaching equipment, consisting of type- 


academic School 


class. furnishes 
writers, adding machines, and other kinds 
machines. The tele- 
installed a switch- 


of business local 


phone company has 
board for use in the teaching program. 
And the salary of the teacher is paid by the 
Toledo Rehabilitation Department. 


Cuarites M, ArtTuur 
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Education in the News 





OR MANY we have been 


hearing and reading of teacher pay 
cuts, and of no salaries at all in 


months 


many instances. Now comes encouraging 
news from many cities of salary restora- 
tions proposed or raises already 
scheduled. 

Indianapolis will return to 
half of the 11 percent cut, with $1,200 
set as a minimum yearly salary for all 
teachers.—I ndianapolis Star, May 1. 

“Cuts Restored to Teachers in Village 
School,”’ headlines an article in the Syra- 
cuse Post Standard, April 21, telling of pay 
restoration for 32 teachers in Skaneateles 
High School under new annual contracts 
now being signed. 

Provision for full pay of teachers in Penn- 


pas 


teachers 


sylvania is made in the $6,030,121 general 
deficiency bill passed by the Senate on 
May 1.—Philadelphia Inquirer, May 2. 

In Cleveland the pay boost is effective 
May 1, 846 senior high school teachers to 
get an increase of $100 each, 997 junior 
high school teachers an increase of $90, 
and 1,987 elementary school teachers an 
increase of $80.—Youngstown, Ohio, 
Vindicator, April 2. 

A maximum of $1,200 
teachers was set also by 


for classroom 
the Charlotte, 


N. C., school board.—Charlotte News, 
April 12. 
The Indianapolis school board gave 


three reasons for voting a 5.5 percent pay 
raise for teachers, (1) increase in cost of 
living, (2) salaries of Indianapolis teachers 
are 9 percent below the national average, 
and (3) the general trend throughout the 
Nation toward pay cuts to 
teachers.—/ ndiana polis Times, May A 
In Minneapolis, where teachers asked 
the supreme court to rule on returning to 
them part of the money cut from their 
salariesin 1933, the court ruled against the 
teachers, ‘‘ but declared the board of educa- 
tion is in a ‘deplorable position’ when it 
requires teachers to accept contracts with- 
out assurance that salaries will be forth- 
‘ coming.’’—-Minneapolis Tribune, May 3. 
Low salaries in southern colleges and 
universities have driven outstanding men 
and women north * * *. As _ the 
situation stands today this region is pay- 
ing for its inaction a fearful price in all 
that it professes so loudly that it desires 
to cherish.— Montgomery Advertiser, May 1. 


restoring 
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* MANY CITIES Report Salary Increases for Teach- 
ers; Other Important Highlights in the Nation’s Press 


of Interest to Educators 





Summer schools 


*‘Summer schools in Baltimore, under 
the auspices of the department of educa- 
tion, will confine their work to the instruc- 
tion of pupils of superior ability as proven 
by their work during the regular school 
years.’’—Baltimore News and Post, April 
16. 

In Boston, Mass., the summer schools 
will their doors this summer. 
**Boston’s summer schools attended an- 
nually by about 9,000 boys and girls will 
be closed this year as part of the economy 
program adopted by the school depart- 
ment.’’—Boston Post, May 5. 

‘It seems ironical that Mayor Mans- 
field should want the school department 
to close summer schools to effect a saving 
of $63,000,” says Councilor R. G. Wilson, 
Jr., of Dorchester, Mass., ‘‘when he is ap- 
pointing a record number of 76 constables 
at a cost of more than $100,000 to the 
City.”’—Boston Globe, May 5. 


not open 


Teacher oaths 


Academic freedom and oaths of allegi- 
ance are still filling many columns of news 
print. See article on Teacher Oaths on 
page 234. 

“Tt is still a bill to cireumscribe freedom 
of speech and thought. It is still a bill 
to pick on the school teachers’’, according 
to the Columbia, S. C., Record, May 2. 


Another editorial, Teachers and the 
Flag, in the Portland, Maine, Press- 
Herald, May 1, comments as follows: 


“We hold to the opinion that if there are 
any public-school teachers in this country 
who object to pledging their allegiance 
to their country or showing their loyalty 
to its flag, they should be weeded out and 
immediately separated from the public 
pay roll.” . 

‘*To a communist the oath administered 
in our courts or by any official qualified 
to administer an oath is as empty a form 


as dipping his fingers in the blood of a 
chicken”’, the Springfield Ohio Sun, May 1, 
the other of the 
troversy. ‘‘If he believes he can forward 
what he considers a highly important if not 
actually holy cause by taking such an 
oath, and breaking it, he will not hesitate 
a moment.” 

R. Charlton Wright, wrote on the teach- 
ers’ oath bill in the Columbia, S. C., Record, 
May 4: “‘Interpreted by ignorant, intoler- 
ant, or prejudiced political school boards 
(and some of them deserve such appella- 
tions) and equally intolerant and ignorant 
politicians, it could be made a weapon to 
strike down any teacher who dared to 


reports on side con- 


express a liberal thought or suggest an 


imperfection in the Constitution.” 

Another interesting view of the situation 
is described by D. D. Wallace, Wofford 
College, Spartanburg, 8. C., as follows: 
‘The whole movement originated in the 
North and West, where a few soap-box 
orators have alarmed timid people for the 
safety of American institutions * * *. 
Even Voltaire could say 150 years ago, | 
oppose what you say, but I would give my 
lifetodefend yourrighttosayit * * *. 
The oath movement smacks too much of 
the intellectual tyranny of Mussolini, 
Hitler, and Stalin. Wholesale oath-tak- 
ing merely cheapens the idea of the obli- 
gation of oaths.”’ (Columbia, S. C., State, 
May 4.) 


Higher education 


‘American colleges and universities are 
today in need of the introduction of the 
fine arts in their curriculum”’, said John 
Ransom, professor of English, 
“In the future, as women 
our 


Crowe 
Vanderbilt. 
increase in 
colleges, they are certain to impose their 
asthetic interests in our curriculum and 
bring in fine arts.’’ (New Orleans Tribune, 
May 1.) 


numbers and power in 
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Educators’ Bulletin Board 
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Recent Theses 


\ LIST of 


doctors’ and masters’ 


the most recently received 
theses in education, 

hich may be borrowed from the Library 
of the Office of Education on interlibrary 


is as follows: 


AMS, J. HARRY A study of the relationships of 
ind the press in Michigan during 1933-34 
Master's, 1934. University of Michigan. 99 p. ms 
LEY, Howarp R 4 survey of the public 
if Sinclairville, New York. Master's, 1934 
eu ersit 109 p. ms 
, WituiAM R. The history. development, and 


of Negro education in East Texas 


34. Teachers college, Columbia university 
EICHLER, GEORGE A. Studies in student leader- 
Controlled experiments in the teaching of leader- 
of the components of 


Pennsylvania State col- 


intitative analysis 


qu 


ership, Master's, 1934 


, WituiaM F. H 
Doctor’s, 1934 


BERNARDINE J 


A history of West Point, 
Temple university. 108p 
HAYCOCK, The use of a practice 
Master’s, 1934 


54 p. ms. 


| to eliminate language errors. 
reorge Washington university. 
Mary M. 


s of sophomore college women during a period of 


HEFFERNAN, A study of selected reac- 
is represented by the final examinations, in 

to a period of average college activity. Mas- 
: Syracuse university. 


The relationship of physical 


1645 p. ms 


Hopson, JAMES R. 


to school achievement at the age of adolescence 


L) r’s, 1934. Harvard university. 188 p. ms. 


AMALI, MOHAMMED F. The new Iraq: its problem 
of Be 1in education Doctor's, 1934. Teachers col- 
ege, Columbia university. 160 p. 

KESSLER, HENRY H. Thecrippled and the disabled: 
on of the physically handicapped in the 
ed State Doctor’s, 1934. Columbia university 
LEE, J. Murray. Testing program for secondary 
Doctor's, 1933 Teachers college, Columbia 

ersity 124 Pp 
LYON, HENRY B. A personnel study of head foot- 


I coaches in the senior high schools of Indiana, Illi- 
, Ohio, and Kentucky Master's, 1934 


OL nigan. 


University 
101 p. ms 
MEREDITH, Pau E. Status of mathematics and 


te 
itics te 


ichers in the secondary schools of West 
Master’s, 1935. West Virginia university. 
Value of extracurricular activi- 
Master's, 1934 


ERS, HAROLD A 
to the graduate 
26 p 
PEARCE, Harpy L. 

, private, and colored high schools of the District 


Pennsylvania 
te college ms 


Sport preferences of boys in the 


f imbia. Master's, 1934. George Washington 

university 36 p. Ms. 
I IGER, IMOGENE I. A study of cheating in 
4,and5. Master’s, 1934. George Washington 


ersity 43 p. ms. 
RUSSELL, Rev. WILLIAM H. Thefunction of the New 
ument in the formation of the Catholic high-school 
her Doctor’s, 1934. Catholic 


America 204 p 


university of 
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RALPH. Changes and trends in civics 
iterial as shown by 18 textbooks on the high-school 


Master's, 1934. 


SUMMER, B 
level, between 1850 and 1933 Pennsy!- 
vania State college. 47 p. ms 

THOMPSON, HORACE R A study of the sociological 
background of Manhasset Valley 
Doctor’s, New York university 


school children 


249 p.ms 


1933 


tuTH A. GRAY 


Meetings 


American Association of University Women. Los 
Angeles, Calif., June 24-29 

American Child Health 
June 19-22 

American Home 
Ill., June 24-28 

American Library 


24-29. 


Association, lowa City, lowa, 


Economics Association Chicago, 


Association. Denver, Colo., June 


American Optometric Association. Miami, Fla., July 


American Pharmaceutical Association Portland, 
Oreg., August 
Association of Childhood 
Mass., June 27-30. 
International Federation of Teachers 
Oxford, England, August 10-17 
Mathematical Association of America 
Mich., September 
National Association 
Louis, Mo 
National Congress of Colored Parents and 
Tallahassee, Fla., July 28-31 
National Education 


30-July 5 


Education. Swampscott, 


Associations 


Ann Arbor, 


for Nursery Education St 


October 31—-November 2 


I eachers 


Association. Denver, Colo., June 
Departments 
Administrative Women in Education. 
dult Education 
Art Education 
Business Education 
Classroom Teachers. 
Deans of Women 
Educational Research 
Elementary School Principals. 
Kindergarten-Primary Education. 
Lip Reading. 
Music Education 
National Council on Education 
Rural Education 
School Hygiene and Physical Education. 
Science Instruction 
Secondary Education 
Secondary School Principals 
Social Studies. 
Special Education 
Supervisors and Directors of Instruction 
Supervisors and Teachers of Home Economics 
Visual Instruction 
Vocational Education 
National Tuberculosis 
N. Y., June 24-27. 
New York State Teachers Association 
Long Island, N. Y., October 11 
Third Conference on Business Education 
Ill., June 27 and 28. 
World Federation of Education 
England, August 10-17 


Association Saranac Lake, 
Hempstead, 
Chicago, 


Associations. Oxford, 


MarGaret F. Ryan 


New Books and Pamphlets 


Health and Safety Education 


CONSERVING the Sight of School 
Children, a program for publie schools. 
Report of the Joint Committee on Health 
Problems in of the National 


Education Association and the American 


Education 


Medical Association with the cooperation 
of the National Society for the Prevention 
of Blindness, Inc., 1935. New York, 
National Society for the Prevention of 
Inc., 1935 54 p. 35 


Blindness, illus. 


cents. 


\ source of up-to-date information on the protection 
of the eyesight of school children, planned for the use 


of administrators, teachers, and parents 


Outlines of Personality Analysis and 


teconstruction for Teachers and Teach- 
Frederick L. Patry 
York, National Child Welfare Asso- 


ers in Training, by 
New 


ciation, Inc. c1935 47 p. 10 cents. 
Helpful methods of translating into practice the 
principles of mental hygiene 
Activities 
Children’s Activities, for Home and 


School. Chicago, Ill., Published monthly 
by Child 


$2.50 a 


Training Association, Ine. 


vear. 25 cents single copy. 


Contains stories, play projects, posters, drawings, 


games, puzzles, songs, things to do, and things to make 
School and Home Gardens [by| Lea 
Reid. Sacramento, Calif., Published 


by California State Department of Edu- 
1935. 57 p._ illus. 15 
Guide for 


cation, cents. 


Science Elementary Schools, 
Ve * ho, 7.) 
Detailed 


divided into units, 


directions for home and school gardens; 


suitable for grades 1 to 8 
Parent education 


Three Family Narratives, for use in 


parent education groups, with a discus- 


sion of the problems of study-group lead- 
ership [by] George K. Pratt. New York, 
National Council of Parent Education, 
1935. 75p. 75 


Ine., cents. 


4 consideration of the emotional as well as the 


intellectual factor in the study-group situation and its 


constructive use in the processes of parent learning 


Susan O. Furrerer 
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Small Schools—Large Costs 





HERE ARE rural schools in the 

United States in which the educa- 

tion of a child is costing the public 
more than $1,000 per year. This state- 
ment stirs the imagination to visions of 
an education de luxe. Generally speak- 
ing, however, the education provided in 
such schools is found to approach the 
opposite end of any qualitative scale 
which might be applied. 

The purchase of a comparatively poor 
quality of education at so high a cost 
naturally demands an explanation. The 
answer is found in the extremely small 
schools maintained by the small rural 
districts. In an article in May Scnoou 
Lire it was pointed out that there appear 
to be about 250 schools in the United 
States which serve a total attendance of 
only one child each. Indeed, sometimes 
school officers of sparsely settled areas are 
so eager to continue the legal identity of 
their small school districts that they 
maintain a school when there is no child 
at all to attend it. Thus we have a situa- 
tion in which children are educated in 
public schools on a private-tutor basis. 
For the Nation as a whole there are ap- 
proximately 7,000 rural one-teacher schools 
with five or fewer pupils in attendance. 

Small schools naturally result in a small 
number of pupils per teacher and in 
extremely small classes. These in turn 
are responsible for the high per capita 
costs. There are more than 10,000 one- 
teacher schools in Illinois alone. They 
have an average attendance less than 15 
pupils. Iowa has more than 9,000 such 
schools with an average attendance of 
16 pupils; Minnesota has nearly 7,000 
such schools with an average of 12 pupils 
per school. Although the wages paid to 
the teachers of these small schools often 
do not exceed $500 per year, the cost per 
pupil for maintaining such small ‘schools 
often run inordinately high. Of course 
the poorer and more poverty stricken a 
school is the less it costs and the smaller 
districts tend in teacher qualifications, 
teacher salaries, housing and equipment, 
and the like, to approach the minimum 
as closely as they can. This explains the 
observation that in these small schools 
society continues to purchase a very 
poor quality of education at a very high 
price. 
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* WALTER H. GAUMNITZ Presents Facts and Figures 
for School Life Readers to Prove That Most of Our Small 


Schools are Expensive 





Poor teachers—Low salaries 


The accompanying tables provide con- 
crete evidence to show that small schools 
are expensive. A school which costs more 
than $1,000 per year if maintained for 
but a single child costs $1,000 per child; 
if attended by two children the per pupil 
costs run to $500 per year. Clearly as 
the schools become larger, other things 
being equal, the cost of providing a year 
of schooling falls. Costs of the small 
schools vary between States because of 
the poverty-stricken basis upon which 
the one-teacher schools in many of the 
States are operated. Boards of the 
smaller schools insist upon employing 
teachers with the least amount of train- 
ing which the State will approve and to 
pay the smallest possible salaries. In 
other States more liberal provisions are 
made for rural children. 

Further evidence that small schools 
tend to be more expensive comes from 


Per pupil costs in 1-teacher schools by size 
of school 


Pupils per school 


State 
1-5 | 6-10 | 11-20| 21-30 | 92 
more 
Arkansas $77 $33 $25 $21 
Arizona ? 185 121 108 $107 
Idaho 3 288 155 93 60 48 
Maine ? 232 176 90 61 
Minnesota ? * 590 216 103 70 48 
Missouri ? 5 168 92 54 35 
Nevada ?__- 332 190 114 95 45 
Utah 1 2__- 126 45 26 |.- 
Wisconsin 5 100 61 42 30 


1 Based on teachers’ salaries only. 

2 Based on average daily attendance. 

3 Based on enrollment. 

4 Includes schools with 9-month terms only. 
5’ Based on sample study. 


other States. South Carolina recently 
found that the costs varied from 32 cents 
per pupil per day in 1-teacher schools to 
18 cents, nearly half as much, in schools 
with 8 or more teachers. Data from 
Kansas also show marked decreases in 
cost, with increases in the teaching staff. 
A review of monthly average daily attend- 
ance costs of that State shows $9.89 for 
1-teacher schools, $8.58 in rural schools 
employing 2 or more teachers, $7.64 in 
schools of cities of the first class, and $6.39 
in cities of the second class. Maryland 
shows annual per pupil costs of $52.30 in 
the 1-teacher white schools, $49.99 in the 
2-teacher schools, and $46.88 in the 
graded schools. In Arizona the costs 
decrease from $132 per pupil in attend- 
ance in 1-teacher schools to less than $85 
in schools with 9 or more teachers. All 
of the data given above relate to elemen- 
tary schools. Costs similarly high if not 
higher could also be shown for the small 


high schools. 


States saving 


Of course many of the States could 
effect substantial savings in school costs 
if they were to take the first steps toward 
the solution of the rural-school problem, 
namely, the discontinuance of their small- 
est schools and the transportation of any 
children thereby removed to unreasonable 
walking distances. Districts having less 
than a given minimum of taxable wealth 
or fewer than a given number of children 
of school age could be dissolved and the 
education of the children involved taken 
care of in neighboring schools. Data pre- 
sented in the following table show the 
finding of recent studies relating to this 
problem in four of the Mid-Western 
States in which this problem is most 


acute: 
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r unt 
Basis of proposed reorgan — 
zatlior * 
saved 
| 
Abandon 3,964 schools with |$4, 776, 574 


in average attendance of 12 | 


Abandon one-half of the 9,540 


| 
pupils or fewer. | 
| 3, 462, 790 


and take 
the children to the remain- 


teacher schools 


ng Ss hools. 
K Combine small 1-teacher 3, 562, 000 
schools so as to effect an | 
iverage enrollment of 30 | 
pupils per teacher. 
W nsil Abandon 1,000 schools at- 525, 000 


tended by fewer than 15 


pupils, the consolidation of 
which local school authori- 
onsider feasible 


ties «¢ 


It is always a moot question whether 
rural education through the consolidation 

In- 
takes 
place the communities proceed to improve 
They build 
better buildings and provide better teach- 
They extend the 
length of the term from 7 or 8 months to 
9 months, and frequently they begin to 


of small schools costs less money. 


variably when such consolidation 


their educational programs. 


for their children. 


ers 


provide high-school opportunities for their 
children. They purchase more books and 
in many other ways enrich the educational 
diets provided. Too often, however, the 


consolidations undertaken are smaller 
than they should be or the educational 
program attempted is too large for the 
The result is that the 


classes and the ratio of pupils to teachers 


size of the school. 


continues to be small. Obviously when 
the above conditions prevail such com- 
munities do not reduce the per pupil 
costs through consolidation. Unless the 
State carries a portion of the increased 
burden the result frequently is increased 
But it should not be lost sight of 
that in these consolidated schools society 
great deal for 
money spent than before consolida- 


Thus the consolidation of the small 


costs. 


buys a more education 
the 

tion. 
schools may prove to be excellent economy 


even though the total costs may not be 


The evidence is conclusive that small 


schools entail large per pupil costs. There 
can be no doubt that many of these small 
and better 


schools could be abandoned 


educational opportunities provided 
the 


units, 


establishment of larger 
and that deal of 
money could be saved or more efficiently 


through 
school a great 
spent. Indeed, there is general agreement 
among educators that the one outstanding 
problem of public-school administration 
and support is that of reorganizing and 
rehousing of the rural schools. The job 
not be undertaken in 


should, however, 


any haphazard or piecemeal fashion. 
Careful surveys by States and by counties 
should be undertaken and careful long- 
time plans devised whereby a sound 
program of rural education can be evolved. 
Such a program not only promises large 
savings in school costs but infinite benefits 
vo rural life. 

Information on the prevalence of ex- 
tremely-small schools in the various States, 
the relationship of small schools to edu- 
cational costs, and the ways and means 
through which education can be provided 
in rural communities without maintaining 
so many small schools was recently gather- 
ed by the United States Office of Educa- 
tion and published as Bulletin 1934, No. 3, 
‘‘Eeonomies through the Elimination of 
Very Small Schools’’, Price 10 cents. 
ae 
Mr. Gaumitz, 
Editor. 


An article, How Small Are Our Schools, by 
appeared in May ScHoou Lire. 





Education Bills 


[Continued from page 225) 


Edueation, ete. Similar to H. R. 4688 
see ScHoou Lire, March 1935, p. 165). 
Introduced Apr. 19, 1935, Mr. 
McKellar of Tennessee and referred to 
Public Buildings 


by 


Committee on and 


Grounds.) 
Miscellaneous 


S. J. Res. 107. Authorizes the accept- 
ance of the bequest of the late Oliver 
Wendell Holmes to be used in part for the 
purpose of establishing not exceeding 15 
scholarships at not exceeding $1,000 each 


Per pupil costs in extremely small 1-teacher' schools of 4 States 


Pupils per school in average daily attendance 


lowered. 
state 
] 2 3 
AT i 
Colorad $917 $558 
Missouri 2 851 378 S186 | 
Ne j 1, 361 5&8 365 


4 5 6 7 Ss i) 10 
$245 $246 $198 $198 $152 

$172 $127 115 94 | 92 | 83 70 

282 246 213 206 182 167 166 


4 recent news item declares that 8 schools in the State of New York attended by 1 pupil each are costing a 


tal of $10,253, or $1,281.60 per child 
Sample study from 25 counties 
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to students in the senior classes of law 
their 
studies of the law and principles of Gov- 


schools to enable them to pursue 
ernment in Washington as attendants in 
the Halls of Congress and the Supreme 
Court of the United States for periods 
not exceeding in any case a term of said 
(Introduced Apr. 24, 1935, by Mr. 


Robinson, of Arkansas, 


court 
and referred to 


Committee on the Library 








In the Libraries 
* 





TWO ITEMS of librarians 
appeared in the Journal of Adult Educa- 
tion for April. 


interest to 


The first refers to a plan 
that has been in operation at the Univer- 
of Chicago for the past 2 years. 
There was set up at International House 
a library well supplied with books, periodi- 
cals, and newspapers. 


sity 


The collection was 
chosen with great care and has proven 
popular with the students. Information 
the list of books may be 
obtained from Leon Carnovsky, graduate 
Library School, University of Chicago. 


concerning 


The second item refers ta the American 
Merchant Marine Library Association. 
A new series of ‘‘Sea Letters” is to be 
published quarterly to give news of the 
and to list the books wanted. 
These letters may be obtained from the 
association at 67 Wall Street, New York 
City. 


service 


Many kinds of classification systems 
used from time to time in 


different libraries. The librarian of Buck- 


have been 


nell University has recently tried one 
that seems entirely new and original. 
She has announced that the students 


may find the volumes in the library clas- 
The books are 
arranged for those suffering from Boredom, 
Indifference, Love, Dejection, ete., or to 
serve those who desire Travel, Recreation, 
Cultural Growth. We await a report on 
the success of the scheme! 


sified by “moods.” 


An interesting account of the college 
libraries of colonial America is a dactor’s 
dissertation by Louis Shores, librarian of 
George Peabody College for Teachers. 
It is entitled ‘‘Origins of the American 
College Library, 1638 1800.” It dis- 
cusses at some length the book collec- 
tions and library organization of the 
nine colonial colleges. 

Sapra W. Voucutr 
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‘Teachers at the Battle of Oaths 





HALL teachers swear or not swear? 

The recent wide-spread interest co 

cerning this issue has given rise to 
many lively discussions and perplexing 
questions. Within recent years more tha 
one-third of the States have enacted laws 
which require public-school teachers to 
take an oath of allegiance. During the 
past few months the framing of oaths for 
teachers has been a popular indoor activity 
at many State capitals. This year meas 
ures of this character have been pro 
posed in approximately 20 State legis 
latures and in a few States similar require 
ments have been proposed for students 


Oaths not new 
The history of oaths is lost antiquity; 
and academic oaths are not new. ht 
medieval times academic oaths ofte1 
took the place of examinations—students 
took oaths that they had r 
books—and during the Puritan movement 


ad certai 


in Engjand students were required to 
swear that the Crown was the head of the 
church and in many instances candidates 
for a degree were required to subscribe to 
the Articles of Faith and the Book of 
Common Prayer. In a few of the earlier 
constitutions of the American Commor 
wealths— Massachusetts, for example 
elaborate oaths were prescribed. Thess 
oaths were designed to exclude from pub- 
lie service persons of certain religious 
beliefs and political (Tories) alinement 
With the growth of liberalism oaths wer 
either liberalized or abandoned. 


Oath defined 


There is much speculation concerning 
the significance or the effect of a teacher's 
oath. In this connection it may be in- 
teresting to consider a few accepted defi- 
nitions of an oath. Bouvier, in his Law 


* WARD W. KEESECKER, 


Legislation, Discusses the Teacher’s Oath 


School Life Readers 


Specialist in School 


Issue for 








Wi pDster SAaVS Aa it] 1S 

oler ffirmation or declaration, made with a1 
ppeal to God for the truth of what is affirmed 
from the foregoing it will be seen that 
ne general purpose of an oath is to 


increase the certainty that the person 
whom it binds will tell the truth or keep 
the promise. In the very nature of 
things, an oath, if it be used at all, must 
accommodate itself to the faith of the 
person sworn since here lies all its power.! 

How far an oath is effective in binding 


the conscience of the affiant is a moot 





A Typical Teacher’s Oath 
Prescribed by Law 


SOLEMNLY swear or affirm 
I that I will support the Constitu- 
tion of the State of Colorado and of 
the United States of America and 
the laws of the State of Colorado 
and of the United States, and will 
teach, by precept and example, 
respect for the flags of the United 
States and of the State of Colo- 
rado, reverence for law and order 
and undivided allegiance to the 
Government of one country, the 


United States of America. 











question. The testimony of judges and 
lawyers indicate that false swearing is so 
common as to constitute an obstacle to 


justice. There are many who feel that a 


Dictionary, defines an oath to be conspirator who intended to make war 


An outward pledge given by the person taking 
that his attestation or promise is made under ar 
mediate sense of his obligation to God 
According to other legal authorities, ar 
oath is— 


A religious act by which the party invokes God not 


on the Constitution or to overthrow the 
Government would not be stopped or 
deterred by the taking of an oath; and an 
oath taken by one who professed disbe- 


lief in future rewards and punishment 


The Federal statutes declare that ‘‘the requirement 


only to witness the truth and sincerity of his promise, of an oath shall be deemed complied with by making 


but also avenge his imposture or violated faith, or, ir 
fr} ta ; 


other words, to punish his perjury e be guilty « 
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ifirmation in due judicial form.” This privilege 


ipparently prevails among all the States 


after death is likely to be eltfective 


binding the conscience. 


Function of a teacher’s oath 


; 


It is noteworthy that the function of 
an oath may vary according to the duties 
to be performed by the party sworn. 
For example: A witness is sworn to tell 
the truth; an executive officer is sworn to 
faithfully execute the laws; a legislator is 
sworn to support the Federal and State 
Constitutions, the inference being that 
he will not support legislative measures 
which are in violation of constitutional 
provisions. 

The significance of an oath as it relates 
to the processes of teaching and learning has 
not been judicially defined. No case 
involving this point has come before the 
courts for determination. Hence, there 
is wide-spread speculation concerning what 
may constitute violation of teachers’ 
oaths. The broad and logical inference is 
that a teacher sworn to support the Federal 
and State Constitutions (and in most 
instances State laws) is bound in con- 
science to faithfully uphold the provisions 
and principles of said laws. Among some 
of the perplexing questions which arise 
from this situation are: 

1. Should a teacher be required to give 
up his conscience in matters of State or 
publie policy and teach only ‘the glory 
of things as they are,” or should he be 
free to suggest ways of improving existing 
laws or public policy in order to meet new 
and changing conditions? 

2. Were those citizens disloyal who 
denounced constitutional provisions which 
denied freedom and citizenship to Negroes, 
or who fought for the repeal of national 
prohibition? 

3. Would a teacher sworn to support 
Federal and State Constitutions and State 
laws be free to teach the facts concerning 
both or all sides of current controversial 
social or political questions without fear of 
molestation because such facts may im- 
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Aréuments for teacher’s oath 
nave Heel sponsored 


e name of patriotism by 


v organizations The 
I s advanced i behalf of 
e summarized as follows 
VW ldn’t teacher take al 
Ma blie officials are re iired 


4 icher who would ot agres 
t the Federal and State Consti 
und State laws is unfit to train 
Mar educators and teachers are 
istic Oaths of allegiance would 
communists from publie schools 
Tea s have great influence in 
g public opinion and should be 


eachers should not be permitted t 


r positions to promote propa 


ganda or prejudiced views 


Arguments against oaths 


inprecedented legislative 


activity to require oaths of teachers has 


Det tor the most part opposed by teachers 
scientists, and educators. The principal 
reasons which have been advanced against 


’ oaths art 


The duties of te differ from 


aching 


those of Government officials 


f Most of the 
the United 


existing patriotism 
instilled by 


past and 


States has been 


army of teachers, 


c) No 


Class are 


proof exists that teachers as a 
disloval or comniunistic 

d) ‘Teachers’ oaths may become instru 
ments for restricting ‘‘the freedom of 
teaching’ and ‘‘the freedom of lear: 
agreement on what 


of oaths. 


ing’’—there is no 
constitutes violation 


e) School boards now have adequate 


authority to deal with anv teacher whe 





My DEAR 


NOTHI 
with VO 


FRIENDS: 
l, our country 


Lookir 


The year’s educational horizon 


little 


We see 


me KI! d. 
»blems facing education. 
contribution to American life. 


ation to our citizens and taxpayers. 


1uch promise. 





R school vear is at an end, and I take pleasure i: 
s educators, at this time. 

ig back over the 1934-35 school term, we see 
iggle for education, but also a year marked with many worth-while accom 
hments and plans for the future, through our cooperative effort. 

was still clouded 
ools, too many shortened terms, too many unpaid or underpaid teachers, 
many thousands of unemployed high-school and college graduates, and all 
money in general to perform properly those functions which educa- 
in a Nation such as ours should rightfully perform. 

Through the dark clouds here and there, however, we have seen the light 
etter State finance systems, revised State tax laws bringing in more money 
school use, and relieving the strain of Federal relief for school purposes 
more schools being repaired and constructed, more cities paying or 
creasing teachers’ salaries, and schools carrying on through normal length terms. 

We have seen school enrollments rise to a new peak during the year, with 

iger children and older men and women 
We have delighted in having high-school debaters, our citizens of 
tomorrow, acquaint themselves with and express to others the tasks of and 
The three hundreth anniversary 
education also focused national attention upon our schools, their progress, and 
Public forums in public schools, given stimulus 
g the year, provide another potential Nation-wide contribution of edu 


In this brief message it is impossible to review all of the inefficiencies, all 

f the inequalities, or on the other hand, all of the reports of educational prog- 
ess. Wein education must continue to struggle, however, to center attention 
education, good or bad, to eliminate the worst and to extend the best. At 

is time I think we can sincerely feel that the worst for American education 
the past, and that the future- with our continued cooperative effort, holds 


having a word 


a vear of crisis and 


with too many closed 


benefiting from instruction of 


of secondary 


. 
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that i@ uses his position 


inate political propaganda or 


| opinions, or for 


attempts to 


overt row the Government 


Education includes not only a 


b it 


pro 


f imparting truth a search 


also 
or truth as well, and teachers and stu 
uld be free to examine the merits 
lemerits of old and new theories per- 
political, econ 


mic, religious, 


Others who mold publie opinion, 


politicians, newspapermen, au 
tl rs, et are 


and 


ot subject to an Oath of 


compelling teachers to 


take oaths singles them out as disloval 
A) i so the battle rages oO! The pro 
ponents of Oaths say “The schools are 


not teaching 100 percent Americanism 
Phe « , A teacher's 


ath smacks of spving around corners on 


pponents Of oaths say 


alread overworked teachers lest they 
forget some small detail of the morning’s 
ilag ceremony spoken day after day.”’ 


Need of tolerance 


In connection with the recent deluge 
of legislative proposals for teachers’ oaths 
be of interest to note at least two 
A California leg 
islative proposal would direct the, State 


department of education and the State 


it may 


contrasting proposals. 


supe rintendent to stress the significance 
of tolerance as a basic American principle, 
defining the meaning of intolerance, and 
would provide for the inclusion of instruc- 
tolerance in 
tem \ 


would provide that 


tion of the public-school sys- 


New York 


removal or discipli- 


proposed law in 
nary measures against a teacher shall not 
be based on expression of opinion on any 
political, social, or economic subject, or 
on any out-of-school activities in public 
affairs, or membership in or adherence to 
the principles of any lawfully constituted 
party or group. 

During our economic and social stress, 
when few, if any, are sure of the best or 


true wav; when we need counsel from 


every angle, it would appear wise as well 
as tolerant to keep untrammeled the 
avenues of teaching and learning, and to 
foster freedom in the search for truth and 
freedom 


The 


impulse and search for truth have been 


the soundest policy to cherish 


for truth and truth for freedom. 


fundamental in the development of free 
governments; and 1,900 years of human 
experience have not yet completed an 
answer to that historic and dramatic ques- 
tion Pilate to Christ, 


What is truth?’’ 


propounded by 
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Twelve Leaders in Secondary Education 





HE first great leader of secondary 

education in America was Ezekiel 

Cheever, an actual teacher of boys, 
who gave his long life to classroom experi- 
ence with them. 

Cheever, sixth headmaster of the Boston 
Public Latin School, was born in London, 
January 25, 1614, and came to Boston in 
1637, only 7 years after its settlement. 
He went the next year with a small group 
of pioneers, John Davenport, Theophilus 
Eaton and others to New Haven where a 
colony was established. 

For all purposes, young Cheever was one 
of the colonists. 
men chosen to establish the church and 
was a member of the court at its first ses- 
This position was important for 
there were as yet no codes of laws. 
dispute had to be settled on its merits. 
In 1646 he was a deputy to the General 
Court, and doubtless took a great interest 
in the Massachusetts law of 1647 which 
required a school to be set up in every 


He was one of the 12 


sion. 


Each 


township of 50 householders, and a gram- 
mar school in every community of 100 
householders. 

We have little history for the early life 
of our master, but tradition has it that 
he was a pupil of St. Paul’s School and 
a later entry shows that he was a pupil 
in Emmanuel College, Cambridge. These 
events probably occupied most of his 
life before he arrived in Boston.  Al- 
though never ordained to the ministry, he 
preached occasionally. During his stay 
in New Haven he probably wrote the 
“‘Accidence,”’ an elementary Latin gram- 
mar of less than 100 Some 20 
editions all told were printed, 18 of these 
before the Revolutionary War. The 
last appeared less than a century ago. 


pages. 


One hope of the founders of the New 
Haven Colony had been to found a col- 
lege ‘‘for the good of posterity”, but 
circumstances did not favor the 
although they had set apart land for a 
college. Until the founding of Yale Col- 
lege, they sent their young men to Har- 
vard, supplying about 1 in 30 of its stu- 
dents prior to 1700. Inits place, however, 
they had a ‘‘free grammar 
school” which was supported by endow- 
ments, grants of land and rates for par- 
ents who could afford it. Of this school, 


idea, 


so-called 
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* DR. WILLIAM JOHN COOPER, Former United States 
Commissioner of Education, Tells of Great Leaders in 
America’s High-School Education, 1635 to 1935. 





as soon as it was established, Mr. Cheever 
was made master. His salary was fixed 
at an early meeting at 20 pounds per 
year. Here Cheever served for about 12 
years of his career, resigning in Novem- 
ber, 1650, to become master of a similar 
school established in Ipswich. 

Today a visitor to Ipswich may see on 
the green a monument with a plaque on 
which the “A few 
feet east of this spot were the dwelling 
Ezekiel Cheever, 
first master of the grammar school, 1650-— 
1661." In 1661 Cheever 


moved to Charlestown, after making the 


are written words: 


and schoolhouse’ of 


November 


free school at Ipswich ‘‘famous in all the 
country.” 

Of this work in Charlestown there is 
little He accepted a call from 


Boston in January 1671 to become master 


record. 


of the grammar school there. This was 
his last move, for he remained in this 
place 38 years. Here he was acquainted 
with prominent men in the life of the 
country. 

Judge Sewall, a frequent visitor to 
Cheever’s school wrote in his diary, ‘‘ Mr. 
Edward Oakes tells me Mr. Cheever died 
last night.”” His funeral was from the 
schoolhouse, and was attended by all the 
prominent persons in Boston. The closing 
diary note by Judge Sewall read: ‘‘So that 
he has labored in that calling, skillfully, 
diligently, constantly, religiously, 70 
years, a rare instance of piety, health, 
strength, serviceableness.”’ 


Flower, Pastorius, and Dock 


Not only may we celebrate this year the 
three-hundredth anniversary of second- 
ary education, but we may also note in pass- 
ing the one hundredth anniversary last 
April of the free school actin Pennsylvania. 
Prior to that time all schools were founded 
and maintained by pioneers. 


Early records for Pennsylvania show the 
William Charter 


School in 1683 when the colony was but a 


founding of the Penn 


year old. Enoch Flower, a teacher of some 
20 years’ experience in England, was em- 
ployed to teach reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, and in the same year a minute 
is found regarding establishment of a higher 
school of arts and sciences. 

In 1701 a 


Germantown under direction of the most 


school was established at 


learned founder of that town, Francis 
Daniel Pastorius, 
languages and highly educated in science 
and philosophy. There 
schoolmaster, Christopher Dock, in the 
Mennonite School on the Shippack, who 
was famous among the plain people of 
that region and whose work on schools 
was written at the request of Christopher 
Saur of Germantown. 


master of several 


was also a 


Bache 


Or to come more nearly to our own time, 
Alexander Dallas Bache, a grandson of 
Benjamin Franklin, born in 1806, made 
an elaborate report on education in 
Europe which was our earliest compre- 
hensive report on European education. 
He served for 2 years as instructor in 
West Point, from which he graduated in 
1826, and for 8 years as a professor in the 
University of Pennsylvania, president of 
Girard College, and principal of Central 
High School, Philadelphia. 

But it is not to the highly educated 
Pastorius nor to the pious educator 
Christopher Dock, nor even to the brilliant 
author of the great survey of European 


schools, Alexander Dallas Bache, that 
we attribute the leadership of secondary 
education in the eighteenth century. The 
standard bearer of his period is that 


American-born genius in many fields, the 
grandfather of Bache, Benjamin Franklin 
himself. 
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Franklin 


» a large family, January 17, 


over 24 years before Ezekiel 


Cheever died, Benjamin was inured to 


hardships and frugality of colonial 
nticed to his elder brother, a 
ter, he released himself by running 
orked as a printer in the grow- 


city of Philadelphia. Especially 


inded was he in education, and in 


743 drew up proposals for a new second- 


1 


1. Eventually he 


schor published a 
iphlet entitled ‘‘ Proposals Relating to 
lucation of Youth in Pennsylvania”’s 


was distributed to selected families 


f charge with an invitation to sub- 

be to the new school. More than 
,000 pounds was subscribed, 24 trustees 
1, and Franklin and Mr. Francis, 
attorney general, selected to draw a 
nstitution for the school in 1749. 
Instruction in the Publick Academy in 
city of Philadelphia began in 1751 
its three departments, the Latin 

ol, the English school, and the 


ithematical school.”” This school was 

popular and grew so rapidly that in 
9 its charter was revoked and a new 
for it the 


ve rsity of Pe nnsy lvania has developed. 


charter issued under which 
‘rom this school the academy movement 

Massachusetts and other States began. 
So Benjamin Franklin, who was never a 


Olmaster, was the second great leader 


secondary education. 





Tennent and Jefferson 


William 


greatest eighteenth century teachers. 


another of the 
He 


founded and was the principal for several 


Tennent was 


years of the Log College, the predecessor 
of Princeton University. He is reported 
to have had almost as much facility in 
Latin as he had in his mother tongue, and 
his attainments in science were said to be 
hardly less than his linguistic abilities. 
He drew a large number of brilliant young 
men to his school and sent them out on 
fire with zeal for education. 

We cannot go into the southern group 
of colonies or States without a pause for 
the work of Thomas Jefferson ‘‘ Father of 
the University of Virginia’’, as the epitaph 
written by himself, 
1739, Jefferson 


introduced into the Assembly of Virginia 


on his monument, 


declares. As early as 
a measure calling for a school system to 
meet the needs of all children. Secondary 
education was provided for in an organi- 
of three or more counties which 
At the head of the 
This 


measure did not pass the legislature, but 


zation 
were to cooperate. 
system was to be the university. 
Jefferson spent his last years working for 


its passage. 


Abbot and Adams 
We are 


period and there are some teachers in its 


now well into the academy 
early days that may not be overlooked. 
There was the second principal at Phillips 


Exeter Academy, Dr. Benjamin Abbot. 


Donald Smith and Jack Allison, vocational art students at Bethesda-Chevy Chase 
High School, Chevy Chase, Md., and their instructor, R. H. Best, made the model 


of the Boston Latin School, shown above, for an Office of Education exhibit. 
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was well known to 
Dr. Abbot withdrew from the prin- 
cipalship of the academy in 1838, after 50 
the 
attended by many eminent pupils of the 
school. Daniel Webster himself presided 
at this and 
Abbot with a magnificent silver vase. 


‘science of boys” 


years’ service, and jubilee was 


celebration presented Dr 

Another eminent man was the prin- 
cipal of Phillips Andover Academy from 
1810 to 1833, Dr. John Adams. 
to the principalship at the age of 38. 
There were 23 boys in the academy at the 
time, and by 1817 it had increased-to 100 
Three assistants were added to the faculty 
Dr. Abbot was said to have admitted 
1,119 one-fifth 
ministers. 


He came 


boys, of whom became 


Hollowell, Eliot, and Inglis 


the 
schools in 


Outstanding in period 
Va. 
Benjamin Hollowell, born in Montgomery 
County, Pa., August 1799, was owner and 
principal of one of these schools for 35 
1830 Hollowell’s school had 
students from 14 States and Territories, 
South America, Cuba, and England. 
Although interested in the Civil War, for 
he had been an instructor of Robert E 
Lee, Hollowell rejoiced at the news of 
Gettysburg, for his sympathies were with 
the He stands as an 
outsanding example in the South, for it 
not until after the Civil War had 
closed several years that the high school 


academy) 


were two Alexandria, 


vears, In 


northern army. 


was 


began to develop here. 

Problems of curriculum and relation to 
the college of the secondary school faced 
the Committee of Ten in the 1890's. 
Charles William Eliot, president of Har- 
vard University, must be regarded as the 
leader who came to the front. Reorgan- 
The Committee 
of Ten recommended in its report not 
only the newer subjects to the curriculum, 
but reduced the time given to some sub- 
jects, and recognized the secondary school 
subjects as properly beginning earlier in 


ization was in the air. 


the grades. 

The person who is recognized as a leader 
of secondary education in this period is 
Alexander James Inglis, a teacher in high 
school and college and author of the out- 
standing book on the high school at this 
time. He spent a year in Rome and then 
taught Latin at Horace Mann School in 
New York for about 8 years, preparing 
three textbooks during this period. Inglis 
made many educational surveys and wrote 
the book on Principles of Secondary Edu- 
cation. He was instrumental in doing 
much of the hard work on the Cardinal 
Principles of Secondary Education. He 
died in 1924, active in his field to the day 
of his death. 
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Since Last We Met 
[Continued form page 217) 


Announcements of far-reaching signifi- 
cance were made at the meeting of the 
American Council on Education May 4 
and 5: Creation of an American films 
institute to facilitate and promote dis- 
tribution, production, and use of motion 
pictures for educational purposes; launch- 
ing of a project for study of the youth 
problem and for demonstration; coopera- 
tion with the National Resources Board 


on a plan for study and development of 


our human resources; and other impor- 
tant subjects, which are covered in detail 
in Director George F. Zook’s report. 
More than 200 educational leaders 
attended the banquet in honor of Dr 
Charles R. Mann, director emeritus « 
the American Council on Education. 


~ tt 


Liquidation of the N. R. A. affects edu- 
cation by lifting the ban on child labor. 
Status of the national apprentice program 


is obscure. 





Indian Education 
oon OA 


MISS Dorothy Dunn, of the Depart- 
ment of Painting and Design, of the Santa 
Fe School, has been carrying on a number 
of projects in the correlation of academic 
subjects with art work. Under her guid- 
ance a group of art students decorated 
their science room with earth color murals. 

The school paper furnished another 
opportunity for the art groups to cooper- 
ate. The cover is decorated with a differ- 
ent line cut each month and the news is 
generously illustrated with drawings and 
designs. Journalism and art groups work 
together in an effort to produce original 
treatment of the special numbers. ‘A 
Health Number’’, writes Miss Dunn, 
“resulted in a veritable epidemic of fan- 
tastic and beautifu! germs in the art class, 
while a spring number brought out count- 
less clever birds, reptiles, insects, leaves, 
and flowers.” 

Indian settings for Indian plays, posters 
pertaining te Indian health problems, and 
the many recreational and social activities, 
according to Miss Dunn, keep the poster 
makers, card and menu designers, and 
festival decorators busy. 


Horace Lorenzo, aged 13, of the Oraibi 
Day School, Oraibi, Ariz,, wrote the fol- 
lowing composition on ‘‘How to Build a 
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Hopi House’: When we want to build a 
Hopi house we first hunt a hard rock. 
When we find it we make it into good rock. 
Then we bring it to where we want to 
build the house. We mix some sand and 
add some adobe and put in some water. 
Then we start building the house. When 





we are finished with the house we start to 


make a roof. We get some logs and put 
them over the house. Then we go and cut 
some bushes or grass and put it over the 
logs. Then we cover it with sand or adobe 
where it is cracked. The women or men 
cover it with mud. Then it is finished. 








The Colleges 





* 


UNIVERSITY of Kansas.—The Kansas 
Newspaper Hall of Fame, instituted in 
1931 by a vote of veteran editors of the 
State, has added the name of William 
Yost Morgan, whose portrait will be added 
to the collection of 10 predecessors on the 
walls of the news room of the University 
Daily Kansan. 

Ohio State University.—The first club 
of its kind in the United States has been 
established at Ohio State University—an 
organization for women students of veter- 
inary medicine. 

Teachers College, Columbia University.— 
The keynote of the 1935 summer session, 
which opens its thirty-sixth season on 
Monday, July 8, and continues through 
August 16, will emphasize social, political, 
and economic problems and their bearing 
on education. Particular attention of 
directors of personnel, deans of men and 
of women, advisers and counselors is 
called to the opportunity afforded to those 
interested in the challenging and rapidly 
developing field of student personnel 
work. Approximately 10,000 teachers and 
students of education are expected to 
attend classes at Columbia University this 
Summer. 

Massachusetts State College-—Figures 
recently revealed by the president’s office 
show that 70 percent of the fathers of the 
present freshman class have not had a 
college education, while 35 percent did 
not even have the advantage of high- 
school training; 19 percent were college 
graduates. Such figures bear out the 
American parental tradition that sons 
and daughters must be given at all costs 
educational advantages denied the parents. 

University of Iowa.—Unemployment is 
not among the worries of the majority of 
University of Iowa women physical edu- 
cation graduates, for only 2.9 percent of 
the alumnze between 1930 and 1934 are 
now out of jobs. Twenty-nine percent 
teach physical education alone, 24.6 per- 
cent handle other subjects also, and 11.7 
percent are in recreational leadership. 
Twenty percent are married. 


Reed College, Oregon.—Departing from 
conventional college inaugural procedure, 
a group of nationally known educators 
assembled last month to participate in an 
educational conference held in place of a 
formal inauguration of Dexter Merriam 
Keezer as Reed’s fourth president. 

University of Chicago.—Two gifts total- 
ing $243,000 have been granted by the 
Rockefeller Foundation. The larger gift 
of $168,000 will assist in establishing a 
department of psychiatry. The second 
gift of $75,000 is for support of research 
in the humanities. 

Harvard University.—The creation of a 
new Ph. D. degree in the ‘History of 
Science and Learning’’ was recently an- 
nounced in response to a demand for 
teachers of the history of ideas and the 
history of systematized knowledge. The 
call for such teachers in American colleges 
far exceeds the supply because of the lack 
of specialized graduate courses of study. 

Washington State College Men major- 
ing in the department of forestry and 
range management, with agricultural 
applications are much in demand at the 
present time. Recent graduates and 3- 
year men who have received training in 
range management with basic work in 
forestry and soils, are filling positions 
in forest work and other special fields at 
salaries of $1,800 to $2,000 depending 
upon their qualifications. The Federal 
conservation program, including forest 
improvement, shelter-belt planting, and 
soil-erosion work is proving to be a good 
field for specially trained men. 

University of Washington, Seattle. 
A 5-year curriculum in government ser- 
vice will be offered next fall—the first 
course of its kind in the West and what is 
thought by campus Officials to be the 
most complete to be found anywhere. 

New York University.—A_ two-session 
course in Natural History will be given 
and sponsored by the American Museum 
of Natural History and the Garden Clubs 
of Long Island; the first session to be 
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States 


the United 


ast local radio programs for schools. 


in 


i} stations 


| International Cinema League (11 
V Forty-second Street, New York 
s a nonprofit agency established 
itate the use of foreign films for 
th i irposes. 
Visual Instruction Section of the 
N i Parl Service, United States 
1) 1 ent the Interior, has prepared 
acher’s guide for the use of the 
al Park Service motion pictures. 
copies may be obtained from the 
tion: Park Service. 
The State Teachers College at Greeley, 
( , offers courses in film study and 
reciation in which students are given 
r the study of certain historical 
those dealing with the classics 
[ Ohio General Assembly, without 
ssenting vote, recently passed a bill 
g one-half of the net revenue derived 
State film censorship for a State- 
{ collection of visual aids. [I urther 
ation regarding this law may be 
tained from Mr. B. A. Aughinbaugh, 
rector of Visual Instruction, State 
tment of Education, Columbus, 
oO 
For the past 2 vears Mrs. Hortense B 
Simpson, a patient in Arroyo Sanatorium 


ermore, Calif., has been conducting 


rses in English, shorthand, algebra 


United States history over a central- 
| radio-sound system for other patients, 


anv of whom are bedridden. The stu- 


nts listen to lectures by means of 
eadphones and later Mrs. Simpson 
rects their papers and gives them 


dividual guidance and assistance. 
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] S—20 ind the second session ‘apprentice scholar’”’ type of students 
22—-August 3 will be admitted into any one field of 
n ¢ ege New York After a graduate work leading to master of science 
3 ir suspension, graduate studies will degree in biology, chemistry, geology, 

re ed next September but with an mathematics, or physics 
new objective. Only two or three Water J. GREENLEA! 

. . . 
Electrifying Education 
; * 

A RECENT survey conducted by the Dr. Tracy F. Tyler, Secretary of the 
fi of Education indicates that at least National Committee on Education by Ra- 


dio, has prepared a mimeographed study) 
entitled “‘ Radio Broadcasting Activities of 
State Departments of Education.’’ lh 

terested teachers may receive free copies 
Doctor Tyler at 1201 Six- 
NW., Washington, D. C. 


addressing 


Street 


bv 


teenth 


Division 


The 


Sureau 


Picture 


l’oreign 


Motion of the 
of Com- 
merce issues a bi-weekly bulletin entitled 
** Motion Abroad ”’ 


tains information 


and Domestic 


Pictures which con 


much interesting re 


garding film activities in foreign countries 


A group of educational and civie bodies 
in the Chicago area has combined to form 
chil 

> 


past 2 


for the improvement of 
the 


vears they have been studving children’s 


a s ciety 


dren’s radio For 


programs. 


programs and have recently issued a 


report entitled “One Thousand Listening 


Parents Discover Fine Radio Programs 


for Their Children.’’ Free copies of this 
report may be obtained from Supt 
Carleton Washburne, Winnetka Public 


Schools, 


Winnetka, Ill. 


The American University, Washington, 
Se we 
under the direction 


has developed a radio work shop 
of Alice 
merly broadcasting director of the Amer 
of the Air. Students 


» write radio speeches, interviews, and 


Keith, for- 


ican School lear 
t 
plays, and to arrange musical programs 


Miss 
writing 


Keith is teaching a class in 
at the Hester Beall Studios 
Stoneleigh Courts, and directing a series 


script 
in 


of musical and dramatic programs for the 
of Washington, D 
C., publie schools, in which the Nathaniel 
Dett Choral Society, the 


community centers 


Guild, the Esperanto League, and other 


groups have participated. 
M 


CLINE KOON 


Shakespeare 


Schools Report 
[Continued fr +4 ] 


e are 65 separate duties and respon 


om 


page 


Ther 
sibilities common to the administration of 
a nil 
the 
lie 
19, 


school, as reported by a survey of 
The Pub 
April 


Ir dianapolis high schools 
i001 News, 


1935 


Sel Indianapolis, Ind 


* 


Che State Board of Education of Idaho 
has issued for administrators, supervisors, 
and teachers a bulletin on administration 
and supervision of junior and senior high 
ools 


Sci 


Among the topics included are 


personnel, financial administration, stand 


ards and requirements, school buildings, 


and supervisory duties 


W.8 


DEFFENBAUGH 








Measurement 
Today 


* 


ADMINISTRATORS 
nterested in the predictive value of intel 
test 


school should 





and counselors 


ligence results on entering freshmen 
read what the ex 
the West Newton 


Pennsylvania over a 


in high 


perience has been at 
Public Schools 
period of years, as reported in the Journal 
of Educational Research, April 1935, by 


Claude Mitchell. 


in 


H. D. Rinsland of the of 


Oklahoma has issued a revised edition of 


University 
his Manual for Constructing Objective 
Tests and Improving Grades in Elemen- 
It con- 
tains a wealth of material on the construc- 
It is pub- 


tary and High School Subjects. 


tion of objective test items. 


lished by John S. Swift & Co., St. Louis, 
Mo 

Pupil personnel and adjustment is 
being made the object of a cooperative 
study now being launched in different 


parts of the country under the general 


direction of a representative group of 


educators. The project involves the 
testing and rating of pupils and relating 
these results to other environmental 


factors Paul L. 
College is chairman of the advisory group 
and G. T. Rugland of Minneapolis is the 


executive secretary. 


Boynton of Peabody 


Davip SEGEL 
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New Government Aids 
For Teachers 








Order free publications and other 
free aids listed from age NCIES ISS uing 
them. Request only cost publica- 


tions from the Superintendent of 


Documents, Wash ington, D. C., en- 
closing remittance |check or money 
order] at time of ordering. 





Films 


THE Tennessee Valley Authority has 
recently completed a 5-reel, 35-mm sound 
motion picture entitled “A National 
Valley.” The film depicts the purpose 
and scope of activities from President 
Roosevelt's statement asking Congress to 
create the T. VY. A. to the present time. 
This film is available for free showings b) 
responsible agencies upon the payment of 
transportation charges. Interested per- 
sons should write to Mr. W. L. Sturde- 
vant, Director of Information, T. V. A. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


Forests and Men.—1 reel, sound. Size. 
both 16 and 35 mm. 

Shows the work of the Civilian Conservation Corp 
the enrollment of the men, their arrival at the Arn 
conditioning camps, and their transportation to the 
forest camps where the work of fighting forest fires, 
building bridges, and repairing damage caused by ero- 
sion and destructive rodents is carried on. 

Available for loan upon application to the Division of 
Motion Pictures. Extension Service, Department of 
Agriculture. The borrower must pay the transporta- 
tion costs. 


Publications 


Potential Earning Power of Southern 
Mountaineer Handicraft. 56 p. (Wom- 
en’s Bureau, Bulletin No. 128. 10 
cents. 

An economic analysis of handicraft as it exists today in 
the Southern Appalachian Mountain region. There 
is a marked tendency at the present time to encourage 
handicraft as a means of livelihood for rural people or 
€S a supplement to farm income. (Industrial educa- 
tion; Manual arts.) 


The Homing Instinct and Age at Matu- 
rity of Pink Salmon. 39 p., illus. (Bu- 
reau of Fisheries, Bulletin No. 15. 
3 cents. 

Work of marking pink salmon fry; interpretation of 


results of marking experiments; pink salmon marking 
experiment in British Columbia. (Nature study 
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Wind-Fuselage Interference, Tail Buffet- 
ing, and Air Flow About the Tail of a 
Low-Wing Monoplane. 21 p., illus. 
(Report No. 482.) 10 cents. 


The Curry District, Alaska. pp. 99-140 
of Mineral Resources of Alaska, 1932; and 
Notes on the Geology of the Alaska Pen- 
insula and Aleutian Islands. pp. 141-153 








Wilson Dam at Muscle Shoals, T.V.A. 


[See film refere nce] 


of Mineral Resources of Alaska, 1932. 
(Geological Survey, Bulletins 857—-C and 
857-—D.) 10 cents and 5 cents, respec- 
tively. 


Food for Future Citizens. 9 p., mimeog. 
(Consumers’ Counsel, Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration.) Free. 

Radio interview between Dr. Fred C. Howe, Con- 
sumers’ Counsel of the A.A.A., and Mrs. Josephine 
Junkin Doggett, director of research, General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, on the subject ‘‘ Undernour- 
ished School Children.’’ (Home economics; Health 
education 


Growth and the Economic Depression. 
16 p., charts. (Treasury Department, 
Public Health Service, Reprint No. 1599 
from Public Health Reports.) 5 cents. 

Results of a study made in Hagerstown, Md., of the 
weight of elementary school children in 1921-27 and 
again in 1933 Public Health; Health education; Soci- 


ology 








United States Statutes Concerning the 
Registration of Trade Marks with the 
Rules of the Patent Office Relating 
Thereto. 43 p., illus. (Department of 
Commerce, United States Patent Office.) 
10 cents. 

Rules governing the registration of trade marks under 
the trade-mark acts. Tells how one may register a 
trade mark; what may be registered as a trade mark, 
etc. Various forms to be used in applying for registra- 
tion of trade marks. (Commercial law; civics 

The following illustrated publications are 
available from the Pan American Union, 
Washington, D. C.: 


American Nation Series.—Nicaragua, No. 
14; Paraguay, No. 16. 5 cents each. 


Commodities of Commerce Series.— Nitrate 


Fields of Chile, No. 11. 5 cents. 


Seeing the Latin Republics of North 
America—Cuba, Mexico, Salvador, Nic- 
eragua, Haiti, Panama, Honduras, Guate- 
mala, Costa Rica, Dominican Republic. 
25 cents. 

Passports, funds, clothing, hotels, baggage, tours, and 
cruises are some of the topics d 
trated. (Geography; History; Recreation 

teport of the Federal Aviation Commis- 
sion, January 1935. 254 p. (74th Con- 
gress, Ist Session, Senate Document No. 
15.) 20 cents. 

Contains recommendations of a broad policy covering 
all phases of aviation and the relation of the United 
States thereto. Problems of national defense, of pro- 
curement policies, and of the extension of air transport 
services are among the topics discussed. Aviation 
mechanics; Curriculum making; Civics 

Mental Patients in State Hospitals, 
1931 and 1932. 62 p. (Department of 


Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 10 
cents. 

Statistics concerning the classification of mental pa- 
tients by particular type of mental disease which shows 


the relative importance of the various types of mental 
diseases and also affords some indication of the preva- 
lence of mental disorders, and of the underlying bio- 
mental 


logical and sociological conditions of whic 
conditions are the outgrowth. (Special education; 
Psychology; Sociology.) 
A Study of the Raw Cotton and the Yarn 
and Sheeting Manufactured from Three 
Grades of American Upland Cotton. 
70 p., illus., charts. (Department of 
Agriculture, Technical Bulletin No. 406. 
10 cents. 
Properties of raw cottons, their behaviors during 
subjection to the manufacturing processes, and the 
quality oftheir yarns and fabrics; also the reactions of 
the finished products when subjected to service, laun- 
dering, and ironing. (Home economics; Agriculture.) 
Annual Report of the Governor of Hawaii 
to the Secretary of the Interior for the 
Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1933. 51 p. 
(Department of the Interior.) 5 cents. 
Topics discussed: Public instruction in Hawaii; the 
Library of Hawaii; public archives; unemployment 
and relief; and Islands of Molokai, Hawaii, and Oahu. 
(Geography; Civics.) 

MarGaret F. Ryan 
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